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Knit Goods Week 


‘OR the week commencing Monday, the knit 
|: goods industry holds the center of the textile 
stage. The Knitting Arts Exhibition and the 
conventions of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association and the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, will 
draw thousands to Philadelphia. 

Even from a purely statistical standpoint, this 
industry is extremely important. Its products, 
according to latest census figures, reach an annual 
total of over $800,000,000; it employs about 
185,000 workers with a pay-roll of approxi- 
mately $190,000,000. 

However, there is a deeper significance. It is 
through the knit goods division that the textile 
industry comes closest to the ultimate consumer. 
In no other branch, does so large a proportion 
of the product come from the mill ready for re- 
tail use. Consequently it is in this division that 
change$ in consumer buying habits and in style 
trends are most quickly reflected. 

This fact carries both a responsibility and an 
opportunity. It necessitates alertness in man- 
agement if new conditions are to be met, but it 
offers a chance for a more definite merchandising 
tie-up than exists in other textile mills. 


In availing themselves of the opportunity, and 
in discharging the responsibility, knit goods manu- 
facturers find themselves handicapped by the ex- 
treme decentralization of their industry. All tex- 
tile production is decentralized, but knitting is 
conspicuously so. The annual value of product 
per plant, for the major individual branches of 
the textile industry, rates as follows: Cotton, 
$1,193,810; wool, $1,133,543; silk, $488,936; 
knit goods, $467,125. On this basis, it may be 
said that the average knitting mill is not much 
more than one-third the size of the average cot- 
ton or woolen mill, and is smaller even than the 
average silk mill. 
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Consequently the need for coordination of 
effort is even greater in knit goods than in other 
textiles. [o date, much effective work has been 
done by the associations representing manufac- 
turers of hosiery, underwear and outerwear. This 
work has embraced, among other things, statis- 
tical development, practical research, cooperative 
promotional campaigns, and standardization. 

Recently, even more far-reaching activities 
have been undertaken. The efforts of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers toward developing better balance 
between production and demand in full-fashioned 
hosiery, and the promulgation of a broad pro- 
gram of policies and action by the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association may be cited as 


examples. 
* 


It is safe to say, however, that too large a 
percentage of knitters are still unconscious of the 
fact that there is an industry job to be done, in 
addition to the job within each individual mill. 
There is a close tie-up not only among the 
branches of knit goods manufacture, but between 
knit goods mills and other divisions of the textile 
industry. ‘This relationship is demonstrated by 
the effect of knitters’ buying habits upon the 
cotton yarn trade; by the mutual reaction between 
the knit goods and the rayon trades, and in a 
great many other ways. 

This year, for the first time, the outerwear 
division convenes during Knit Goods Week at 
Philadelphia. It therefore represents a particu- 
larly opportune occasion for the development of 
a new sense of coordination throughout the knit- 
ting industry as a whole. Furthermore, present 
trends in the market foreshadow a steady im- 
provement in all knit goods during the remainder 
of the year; constructive activities, therefore, 
promise possibly more effectiveness at this time 
than for some years past. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 
as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Yardsticks for Weave Room 

\ careful study of loom performance 
permits the weave room to be organized 
on an efficient basis without imposing 
any injustice on the employes. How 
vardsticks of performance should be 
established is explained in an interest- 
ing article. (page 50) 


Beautifying Mill Grounds 

Much can be done toward beautifying 
the grounds of the small as well as the 
large mill, without great expense. Such 
improvements are said to pay good re- 
turns in better morale among employes, 
greater favor from neighbors and en- 
hanced respect from customers who hap- 
pen to see the plant. Methods are de- 
scribed. (page 57) 


Defects and Returned Goods 

What happens to goods which do not 
come up to the requirements which their 
service in consumer hands demands of 
them is interesting and suggestive for 
betterments in manufacture. Lillian 
Edgerton describes defects which have 
led to “returned goods.” (page 63) 


Humidifier Control 

Maintenance of humidity at any de- 
sired point is made possible by means of 
a newly designed control unit. (page 81) 


Cotton 


Georgia Mill Men Meet 

Selling at a profit was stressed at the 
annual meeting of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia, Atlanta, 
April 7 and 8 D. W. Anderson was 
elected president. (page 53) 


Combed Yarn Mill Merger? 

A merger of combed cotton yarn mills 
centering around Gaston County, North 
Carolina, is in the making. Mills which 
are mentioned as interested indicate a 
total of about 300,000 spindles. The 
name “Textiles, Inc.” is understood to 
be favored and the plan involves the 
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listing of the stock on a New York 
exchange. The economic background 
of this merger is described. (page 54) 


Beater Blows and Card Settings 
Correct blows per inch in picking and 

suitable settings in carding are discussed 

at the request of a reader. (page 77) 


Yarns Quiet But Steady 


It will take a more important reduc- 
tion in cotton to force yarns lower, ac- 
cording to spinners who point out that 
their margins are so small that varns 
cannot move lower until this occurs. 
Yarns are steadier than cotton. (page 87 ) 





Cotton Goods Gain Selective 


First quarter of 1931 broke sales rec- 
ords in print cloths but advances in 
prices did not keep abreast with those in 
raw material except in the most active 
lines. There were declines registered in 
this period in sheetings, denims and 
tickings and some print cloths showed 
no change. (page 93) 


Pioneer Manufacturer Dies 


Col. Leroy Springs, whose textile and 
banking interests in the South were ex- 
tensive, died early this week. (page 109) 


Wool 


Designs for Women’s Suitings 
Weaves for two women’s suitings are 

presented, with construction details and 

suggestions for variations. (page 58) 


Wool Waits on Consumer Buying 


A stronger market for raw wool ap- 
pears to meet with one principal ob- 
stacle according to Dr. L. H. Haney 
writing in TextTiLtE Wortp Analyst. 
This obstacle is consumer buying power, 
and because Dr. Haney sees this factor 
as still low, he warns manufacturers 
against carrying the recent spurt in 
machinery activity too far. (page 83) 


Rush for Bathing-Suit Yarns 


Bathing-suit manufacturers postponed 
buying worsted yarns until as late as 








The Textile Outlook 


RADING in most branches of the textile markets has quieted down. 
Optimism is retained by sellers generally who have learned to weather 
quiet periods. Until there is more evidence than is now available that a 
rising market lies ahead, buyers are likely to be cautious. Manufacturers 


are not disposed to pile up needless accumulations of stock goods and 
when buyers again come to the market in large numbers they will have to 
operate with a fair time margin, or go without. Such raw materials as may 
sag during coming weeks, will, by so doing, give manufacturers better 
margins if current advice on price maintenance is taken to heart 

Cotton has eased, but cloth and yarn remain fairly steady though quiet. 
Wool is firm and might advance if consumer buying power were strong 
enough to give better support to fabrics. Silk is still unsteady and broad- 
silk mills which lost on overproduction of spring prints are very cautious 
in commitments. Knit goods are moving but without feature. 


The Business Outlook 


USINESS continues to crawl along the astonishingly flat trough that 

has lasted more than four months. Steel activity slides off more swiftly 
from its feeble spring peak, with increasing price uncertainty, but persistent 
hope of improved demand later. Building alone evidences any vigor, but 
only with support of public money. Other indicators are static, and our 
index dithers indecisively around the average of recent months, with a 
slight slump in the last few weeks. Background conditions, excepting only 
encouraging crop prospects, are not conducive to confidence. Stagnant or 
sagging security markets indicate increasing caution in anticipation of 
further dividend and wage readjustment. Chronic weakening of commodity 
prices with continued credit tontraction is stimulating restrictive agree- 
ments on production with governmental support or compulsion, thereby 
aggravating unemployment and spreading socialization.—The Business W eek. 
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ossible this season, and spinners of 
ingle counts used by them are now 
ushed to make deliveries. (page 89) 


small Stocks Help Wool Goods 
There is less women’s wear carried 
ver by mills to be forced upon an 
mwilling post-Easter market at distress 
rices this season than in former years. 
New women’s wear lines will be shown 
ite this month and the feature again 
vill be spongy woolens and worsted 
crepes in heavier fabrics. (page 93) 


lop Futures Market 

Trading in wool top futures will begin 
inder auspices of N. Y. Cotton Ex- 
hange on May 18. (page 101) 


Knitting 
Knit Goods Week in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia is without doubt the 
knit goods capital of the country during 
the week beginning April 13. The 
Knitting Arts Exhibition runs for five 
days and conventions are held of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association, and the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America. (page 48) 


Outerwear and Underwear 

How some attractive fancy work may 
he produced on plain-stitch outerwear 
and underwear machines is explained by 
a consulting specialist. (page 49) 


Full-Fashioned Duties 

Efficiency in the knitting department 
of full-fashioned hosiery mills depends 
upon the proper of assignment of duties 
to the operatives. (page 56) 


Selling Price of Hosiery 

Simple calculations for establishing 
the selling price of circular hosiery 
liminate the necessity for detailed 
irithmetical computations. (page 62) 


Guide to Knitting Arts Exhibition 


\ complete guide to the Knitting Arts 
xhibition is supplied in this issue. An 
ilphabetical list of exhibitors is given, 
vith booth numbers, products and com- 
pany representatives of each. The floor 
plan of the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
lelphia which is given, makes it possible 
‘or the visitor to locate quickly the ex- 

bits he wishes to visit. (page 67) 


Lines in Seamless Hosiery 
Suitable softening oil, controlled hu- 
dity, certain improved adjustments, 
nd even yarn tension are among recom- 
endations made for improving rayon 
rcular stockings. (page 76) 


loles in Hosiery 


Holes in the toes of full-fashioned 
ckings were apparently caused by 
ulty looping. (page 78) 


losiery Irregulars Scarce 
Women’s full-fashioned hosiery buy- 
find difficulty in getting spot ship- 


Textile Movement 


One of the 
Most Enlightened 


Says Howard Coonley 


66 HE improvement and development of 


every industry must come from within. 

No weapon is so effective as co-operative 
effort based on scientific research of pro- 
duction and marketing,” says Howard 
Coonley, president, Walworth Co., Boston. 
“The inauguration of a policy of co- 
operative betterment on the part of the 
textile industry is one of the most enlight- 
ened movements that has come to my 
attention. It will insure a return of that 





industry to its former prominence.” 








ments of irregulars, for which there is 
a spirited demand. Prices of irregulars 
have tightened and some retailers are 
paying premiums for spots. (page 95) 


Underwear Quarter Fair 


Lightweight underwear producers re- 
port a fair business, with reasonable 
profit, for the first quarter of 1931. 
Market tone is good. (page 95) 


Forecast Swimsuit Shortage 


Forecasting is precarious—but the 
bathing-suit producers insist that a 
warm spell in mid-May will bring a 
rush of spot buying that they will be 
unable to meet, due to restricted out- 


put. (page 95) 
Silk 


Water vs. Rail for Silk 


The all-water route from the Orient 
to New York, via Panama Canal, has 
been growing in favor for shipment of 
raw silk. The former method of trans- 
continental shipment by rail is not so 
popular as it was because of higher cost. 
The time and cost differentials are de- 
scribed and the volume over the two 
routes is given in a table. (page 59) 


Hard, Rough, and Corkscrew 


Uneven tension and the accidental ap- 
plication of hot water are found respon- 
sible for a defective thread. (page 78) 


New Season Silk Selling 

Raw silk importers are beginning to 
get orders for the new crop; contracts 
ace small. (page 91) 


Little Yarn Demand 


Spinners and throwsters find it diffi- 
cult to move stocks, due chiefly to hesi- 
tant tone in the broadsilk market; 
spinners hope for active reordering 
soon. (page 91) 


Shantungs Strong 

Broadsilk weavers hope to make up 
part of their print losses through shan- 
tungs, which are moving actively, with 
prices firm. (page 93) 


Rayon 


Scouring Rayon Fabrics 

Preparation of rayon knit goods for 
bleaching or dyeing calls for complete 
removal of oil and other foreign matter. 
Details of the methods employed in 
scouring this type of material are 
given. (page 66) 


Rayon Underselling Reported 

Reports that 75c. rayon is procurable 
at 65c. have been substantiated, but 
scope of underselling is understood to 
be limited. Demand continues good in 
all deniers. (page 91) 


Processing 


Overseers Forum for Finishers 
Problems met by bleaching, dyeing 
and cloth room overseers were discussed 
at the forum held in Boston last month 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. Dis- 
cussion touched on peroxide bleaching, 
inspection of gray goods, vat dyeing, 


etc. (page 60) 


Piece-Goods Mercerizing 

A mercerizer discusses six factors of 
vital importance in mercerizing cotton 
fabrics and gives rules for insuring best 
results. (page 64) 


Skein-Dyeing Machine 

Original winding qualities of silk and 
rayon are said to be maintained by use 
of a skein dyeing machine announced 
recently. (page 79) 
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Philadelphia 


the Knit Goods 
Capital 
for a Week 


66 NIT Goods Week” which opens in Philadeiphia 
on Monday, April 13, promises to bring to that 
city one of the most inclusive and representative 

gatherings of the knitting trade ever assembled in this 

country. Important annual meetings of three trade asso- 
ciations will be held there. simultaneously with the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition, which will be held, April 13 to April 

17. inclusive, at the Commercial Museum. 

The exhibition itself will be unusually important, as 
textile machinery builders utilized the depression period 
of 1930 to develop a wide range of new and significant 
equipment. Coming at a time when the knit goods indus- 
try. especially the hosiery division, is slowly but surely 
gaining ground, the show will find the manufacturers 
receptive to new ideas, and keenly awake to the import- 
ance of bringing their equipment up-to-date, in prepara- 
tion for what economists agree should prove a profitable 
fall and winter season. 

With interest centering Monday on the opening of the 
exhibition, Tuesday brings both the annual convention of 
the National Knitted Outerwear Association and_ the 
annual meeting of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America. The first-named will convene at 10 
a.m. at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, and the morning 
program includes addresses by Daniel Rheinauer, presi- 
dent of the association, and reports by Dan Starr, treas- 
urer, and Ellery B. Gordon, secretary. W. H. Rastall, 
of the Industrial Machinery Division, Department of 
Commerce, will speak at the luncheon. Reports of com- 
mittees, and election of directors, who will elect officers 
for the year, will occupy the afternoon session and the 
convention will conclude in the evening with the thirteenth 
annual banquet at which Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, will be the chief speaker. 

The meeting of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
iacturers of America, of which body S. E. Summerfield 
is president, will be held at 2 p.m. at the Commercial 
Museum on Tuesday. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
will be held at the Commercial Museum, in the lecture 
hall adjoining the main hall of the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion. on Thursday. The convention will be called to 
order at 11 a.m. Nominations for new officers, and for 
three new directors, will be presented by the nominating 
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KNIT GOODS WEEK 
In Philadelphia 


Monday, April 13. Opening of Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, Commercial Museum, 2 p.m.; direc- 
tor’s meeting, National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, directors meet- 
ing, National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ Club. 
Tuesday, April 14. Exhibition at Museum; 
annual convention, National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, Benjamin Franklin Hotel; annual 
meeting Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, 2 p.m., at Commercial Museum. 
Wednesday, April 15. 
Thufsday, April 16. Exhibition at Museum; 
annual convention National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers, lecture hall, 
Museum 11 a.m., annual luncheon 1 p.m. 
Friday, April 17. 


Exhibition at Museum. 


Exhibition closes at 5 p.m. 


GUIDE 
To Knitting Arts Exhibition 


+ Alphabetical list of exhibitors with their 
booth numbers and a floor plan of the Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, are given in this 
issue beginning on page 67. This material con- 
stitutes a guide to the show. 

Following the name of each exhibitor is given 
in brief the items which his exhibit features and 
the names of the company representatives in 
attendance at each booth. 

In TextrtE Wortp of April 18 will be pub- 
lished a survey of the technical developments 
at the show and reports of the various trade con- 
ventions held in Philadelphia during the week. 





committee. At that time formal announcement will be 
made of the resignation of John Nash McCullaugh, man- 
aging director of the association, who withdraws from 
association work after ten years’ service to become gen- 
eral manager of Berkshire Knitting Mills. Mr. Mc- 
Cullaugh’s projected change became known in New York 
last week; it is expected that his successor will be 
announced at the convention. 

The chief speaker of the hosiery meeting will be P. I. 
Loeb, women’s hosiery buyer for R. H. Macy & Co.. 
New York. Mr. Loeb’s position as hosiery buyer for one 
of the largest department stores in the country, makes 
him an outstanding figure in the hosiery distribution 
field, and lends special interest to his address. Other 
features of the meeting include the annual address of the 
president, John Wyckoff Mettler, president of Inter- 
woven Mills, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., and reports 
by Ernest Blood, treasurer, and Mr. McCullaugh, as 
managing director. The hosiery convention will conclude 
with the annual luncheon, also at the Commercial 
Museum, for which a pleasing program of music and 
other features has been arranged. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition opens at 2 p.m. Monday 
at the Museum, and will close at 5 o’clock Friday after- 
noon. It will be open daily in the interim from 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. The week’s activities have aroused interest 
far bevond average, due to the numerous divisions of the 
industry to be represented. At present writing, space has 
been engaged for about 170 displays at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, which will include the latest highlights in 
development of knitting machinery and accessories. 















‘ancy Work 


on Plain-Stitch 
| Outerwear and 


Underwear Machines 


By J. B. Relyea 


Consulting Knitting Specialist 
35 We. Louden St.. Germantown, Philadelphia 


N an open-head Statford & Holt. a sort of checker- 
board etfect can be made, the size of the blocks 
depending on the number of feeds used. If a 
ten-needle block is wanted, use a long-latch every other 
needle for ten needles until there are five long latches. 
Then place ten short latches together, and repeat all 
around. If the cylinder does not divide into the number 
wanted, start all over again, and add one or as many-as 
are needed to bring the pattern out right. 
lt a straight block is desired, use enough colors and 
feeds to knit sufficient stitches for a square equal to the 
width of the long latches. For instance, suppose a white 
syuare on a black body is wanted. Two feeds can be 
|. with white held on the long latches and the black 
on the plain body. If ten stitches are needed, set the 
chain for ten courses of black and white. If this is a 
border and a width of just a few inches is wanted, set 
the cam fingers as explained on page 19 of the Feb. 14 
issue of TextTiLE Worvp (add or file away). Then ar- 
range the chain to change from border to body. With 
proper cam fingers (Fig. 1), six feeds can be used for 
he body. 
'his is simple compared to some patterns for which 
he cam fingers are arranged to change individually. 
‘tra links are used, and a jump from the lowest link 
o the extra high is not possible (Fig. 2). The yarn 
irrangement to take care of this must be figured out in 
pattern, and this extra link must be made to fit in 
uechow. There is no trouble in the change from extra 
h to low. Great care should be taken to try out each 
- by hand before starting with power. On an eight- 
| machine, with a long-latch pattern of four colors, 
sizes of links might be used, one size for each color 
: and regular striper links could be used for the two 
is in the border. 
his same arrangement was once used for a women’s 
(-weight bloomer and step-in. Only two colors were 
loved, light blue or pink, and white. This was a 
continuous pattern, with the pink or blue square against 
vhite body. No chain was used. Women’s cotton 


user 


— 


underwear has about disappeared, but this pattern could 
be used in other ways. 

A New York State mill once wanted a distinctive col- 
lar, and had nothing but plain machines to make it with. 
Many designs were drawn and colored before a suitable 
pattern was decided upon. Then a second-hand striper 
used for bathing suits was purchased. All the feeds 
but two were blanked; that is, made stationary. ‘The 
other two were used for welt and tuck stitch. A chain 
was made up for tuck and plain, and the striper was set 
to put certain colors on the edge of the welt. This collar 
was about 2 in. wide. The first 12 stitches were plain, 
followed by a two-course welt, one plain, three-course 
welt, one plain, four-course welt, one plain, and then the 
striper threw one course of color for the edge. This 
edge was cleared by a draw thread, and a very good 
collar was the result. It was something new and dur- 
able, for it was very thick on the edge (Fig. 3). This 
was tried out with cardigan jackets; and it is still made, 
but for collars only—the bottom border effect slowed 
production and was discarded. 

The boss knitter,. for the past several years, has had 
his troubles pile up until it seemed as though this new 
scheme of single 18s, instead of the old reliable 2/28s, 
would give him a fair start toward the home for feeble 
minded. Ina back street not far from the Brooklyn end 
of the Williamsburg Bridge, a boss knitter had tried for 
days to make a length of bathing suit without a hole, 
on a 20-in. machine. This was an 11-cut, ribbed ma- 
chine, 36-gauge dial, and 24-gauge cylinder. He had 
been over all the regular adjustments, tension, length of 
stitch, drawing angles—everything that the rules of the 
game called for. For safety he had adopted porcelain 
eyes all the way, as the knitter would say. He called for 
a roadman, who soon arrived with his little bag of tools 
and a cheerful grin. 

The roadman took five minutes to examine the ma- 
chine, yarn, adjustments, etc. He then advised the knit- 
ter to change his needles. He put in an 18-gauge hook, 
top and bottom, mopped his face a few times to clear 
the dust of Clymer Street away, and departed. 

Now this knitter knew his business; but he did not 
get around much to learn new tricks and did not take a 
trade paper. About all he knew of modern ways came 
from roadmen. No doubt he knew a big hook would 
help; but he probably thought (Continued on page 105) 


Fig. 1. Cam fingers which per- 
mit six feeds to be used for body 





ae | | 


Fig. 2. Chain links 


Fig. 3. Built-up stitches for collar 
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Establishing 
Yardsticks 


of Performance 


in the Weave Room 


By Albert Palmer” 


Research Assistant to General Manager, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


HE ever-present problem of costs is the foster 

father of analytical methods in the textile industry. 

Mill men, who in the past have given little con- 
sideration to the logical procedure of the engineer and 
the scientist, are beginning to realize that reductions in 
the bill for labor and overhead and increases in the yard- 
age produced are accomplished not by cursory surveys 
of their plants but by painstaking studies of details. 
Action based upon facts is supplanting that which for- 
merly was motivated by guesses. 

Like any new creation of human ingenuity, the pro- 
cedure for making analytical studies has been evolved 
through the process of trial and error. Crude at first, 
it has been improved gradually until now it is well stand- 
ardized. Forms and equipment have been devised for 
recording the observations that are made. Methods by 
which the resulting information can be converted into 
yardsticks of performance have been contrived. Prin- 
ciples for balancing the mechanical and the human ele- 
ments have been developed so that the greatest produc- 
tion may be obtained with the minimum of exertion on 
the part of the worker. 


Preliminary Considerations 


The first essential to accurate loom studies is a pick 
counter for each loom to be observed. One of the type 
regularly used for production and wage-payment records 
is satisfactory. If none are available, a portable counter 
such as that shown in Fig. 1 will do the work. This 
counter is the Veeder-Root No. RS-18. It is fastened 
by screws to a steel angle, which in turn is held to some 
point on the frame of the loom by a clamp. One end of 

*Previous articles by Mr. Palmer: “Cost of Manufacturing and 


the Multiple System of Loom Operation,” Feb. 2, 1929, page 183; 
and “The Weaver-Loom Balance,” March 16, 1929, page 43. 
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a piece of cotton-covered elastic cord is connected to th: 
arm of the counter, and the other end is attached to some 
point on the loom, such as the handrail, so that the 
counter will register every pick. 

For the observer a record board, preferably one o 
dimensions 3 x 124 x 19 in., fitted with a holder for two 
watches and clips to hold paper forms in place, is neces 
sary. One of the watches shown in Fig. 2 is a Meylai 
No. 500 D stop watch, graduated in 100ths of a minute. 
The other is an inexpensive watch of the ordinary type. 
such as the Ingersoll Reliance. The forms that ar 
necessary will be described in the course of this dis 
cussion. 

A sling psychrometer, such as the Parks-Cramer typ: 
shown in Fig. 1, should be provided so that a record oi 
the temperature and relative humidity of the weave room 
can be kept. This type of instrument, because of its 
accuracy, is preferable to the average wet-and-dry-bulh 
hygrometer that is found in most mills. 

Before taking the test, the observer should make a 
record of all the conditions that bear upon the case. 
This information later is an essential part of any com- 
parisons that are made. The facts are listed on the form 
which is shown in Fig. 3. For mill work, some of the 
items may not be necessary, but are included here to 
show in what the machinery manufacturer is interested. 

The length of the test to be taken is the next con- 
sideration. Obviously the desire is to show as accurately 
as possible the true situation. Accordingly the observer 
must decide what length of time will give data that are 
typical of the operation of the machines to be studied. 
This decision depends largely upon the number of looms 
that are to be tested. If only one loom is to be observed, 
a week’s run may be required. On the other hand, a 
day’s run may be sufficient where a group of looms is to 
be studied. 

The choice of the looms to be studied also is an im- 
portant element. The unit selected should be a group 
tended by one weaver, preferably a weaver whose work 
is shown by the production records of the mill to be 





Fig. 1. Portable pick counter and sling 
psychrometer used in testing looms 
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Fig. 2. Observer's record board 


typical of the work that is to be observed under test. 

Before the test is started, the weaver and the loom- 
tixer should be shown the forms and equipment. Their 
cooperation should be requested. Assurance should be 
given that the object of the study is not to reduce their 
wages but to eliminate the troubles with the loom and 
the varns that cause the work to run badly. No test 
should be started until the employees have been made 
to understand what is to take place. They should be 
allowed to look at the record and should have their ques- 
tions with regard to it answered. 

In the light of experience, the importance of this step 
cannot be overemphasized. Mills which have gained 
and have kept the confidence of their employees have 
benefited materially by loom tests; but those that have 
approached the introduction of this work without giving 
consideration to the feelings of the workers have reaped 
nothing but trouble. 

\t the start of the test the time of day should be 
recorded on a form such as the production report shown 
in hig 4. On this form also is recorded beside the num- 
her of each loom, the pick-counter reading at the begin- 
ting and end of the test. Likewise a note is made of the 
tine at which the test is stopped. The average speed 
ior each loom is figured from the count in picks per 
inmute that is taken. From these records the capacity 
picks for each loom for the hours of the test are com- 
puted, thus enabling the operating or productive eff- 
ciency to be found. The productive efficiency for the 
‘f looms is obtained by dividing the total picks woven 
)\ the total capacity picks. In the case of the looms on 
Wich the test summarized in the form of Fig. 4 was 


have to bother with this item during the 
test except to read the counters correctly 
at the beginning and end of the test and 
to check them from time to time to be 
sure that they are operating properly. 

Items 2 to 6 inclusive constitute the 
lost time. They are the items in which 
interest centers, because, by their reduc- 
tion or elimination, producing time is 
increased. To obtain an accurate record 
of them then is essential to the accom- 
plishment of the desired results. 

Item 2, weaver’s weaving time, is ob- 
tained by following the work of the 
weaver. His time in performing the 
several operations with which he is oc- 
cupied is measured from the instant at 
which he reaches a stopped loom until he 
pulls the shipper handle to put the loom 
in motion. A description of the opera- 
tions and of the form on which they are 
recorded is given in detail Jater in this 
paper. 

Item 3, fixer’s fixing time, includes 
all time spent by the loomfixer on 
stopped looms. Any time that is devoted to looms that 
are running is not included. 

Item 4, lost time, looms stopped, not receiving atten- 
tion of weaver, is self-explanatory. This item is very 
difficult to measure accurately, because, where there are 
several looms in a weaver’s set, more than one loom may 
be stopped at the same time. The observer cannot pay 
close attention to the work of the weaver and at the same 
time watch all the looms of the set in an endeavor to 


Sales Engineering Report No. -2- 


2. Conditions of the Report 


Number of tests 

Test numbers 

. Length of test in hours 

. Number of looms per test 

. Loom numbers 

. Loom order 

. Width between swords 

° of harness motion 2x4 cam 
. Proportion of cylinder gear, per cent -- 
. Capacity of head, harnesses «o 
- Box motion 4x1 Crompton geared 
. Size of shuttle, inches 16-1/4x1-3/4x1-3/8x1-5/16 
. Make and number of shuttle U.S.B. & S. Co. 
. Type of shuttle eye and tension “P" eye 
. Type of bobbin Draper - ofl dipped 
. Length of bobbin, inches 8" 
. Diameter of full bobbin. inches 

. Whip roll 


. Warp stop motion 
.. Reed bed Grooved lay beam 
. Race plate wood 
. Filling stop motion 3 prong side 
. Detector #11 
Thread cutter #10-A 
Let-off lever weight- chain 
Warp tension variation 
Type of bean 
Drive 
Horsepower of motor 
oess of motor, r.p.a. 

ed in picks per minute 
Type of fabric Coarse ginghan 
Style name or number Type 4 
Width in reed, inches 34 
Finished width, inches 32" 
Warp material and grade 1-1/32" aaetiins cotton 
Size of warp 1/28 1/2s 
Ends per inch 69,14 
Turns per inch, warp 24 


OBAMAS UNY 


Regular 
¥otor 


Warp length, yards per bean 1200 
Saber of harnesses used, body & selvage 2 
Number of beams used 1 
ae material and grade 1-1/32" middling cotton 
Size of filling 1/40s 
. Picks per inch 68 

Turns of twist per inch, filling 30 
Twist, right or left rig 
Reguler 


conducted this percentage was 93.61%. 
he object of the observer should be to account for 
apacity of the looms that are to be studied. Briefly, 
capacity can be divided as follows (see page 1 of 
5): (1) producing time; (2) weaver’s weaving 
; (3) fixer’s fixing time; (4) lost time, looms 
‘ped, not receiving attention of weaver ; (5) lost time, 
is stopped, not receiving attention of fixer; (6) 
ot r lost time. 
m 1, producing time, is measured automatically in 
by the pick counters. The observer then does not 


. 
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eae 


ls 


ae 


Pam 28 


Seer, 
nen 


Number of boxes used 
Wind of bobbin, regular or reverse 

a. Universal 

b. Quilled from long chain 

c. Spun on bobbin -- 
Yards of filling per bobbin 1200 
Yards of cloth per pound, gray or finished -- 
bry temperature in degrees 76.2 
Relative humidity in per cent 72,2 
Type of humidification Parks-Crei 


23 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
3. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
38. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44 
45 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Quilled 
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Fig. 3. Conditions of the test 
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TEST No._44-C__ 
Production Report 








Fig. 4. Production report 


determine the length of time during which each loom 
that stops is idle, waiting for the attention of the weaver. 
Even if he could, he would have difficulty in recording, 
without several stop watches, the lost time in question. 


be 


tion. 


The conclusion follows that Item 4 is one that cannot 


measured readily. It is found, therefore, by computa- 


In other words, it is the balance remaining after 


the sum of Items 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 is subtracted from the 
capacity of the machines. 


Item 5, lost time, looms stopped, not receiving atten- 


tion of fixer, can be measured usually without much diffi- 


culty. 
covers that fact and notifies the loomfixer. 


If a loom needs fixing, the weaver generally dis- 
The observer 
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Test No. 44€ Customer No 12 Date September 14, 1928 
Cotton King Automatic Cam 
Lo. 2541 
1. Gewemat Data Bose : es 
Specifications Sahai ~ 44" Bete, ead har.» 4x1 box 
Number of looms 4 
Length of test in hours 8-3/4 
Speed in picks per minute 157 -.160 
Type of fabric Coarse Gingham 
Width in reed 34 
Warp Cotton 1/28 1/20 
Sley 69.14 
Number of hgroesses 2 
Filling : Cotton | 1/408 
Picks per inch 68 
Number of boxes 2 
Dry temperature in degrees 76.2 
Relative humidity in per cent 72.2 
& Scsmanr or Loom Paopuct ICTION - 7 a 
‘Actual picks woven : 1,094,500 
Capacity picks 1,169,175 
Per cent production 93. 61 
Loom-hours of production 114.67 
z tCCaaifica thon a ae |_Loom-Minutes __ Per Cent - 
~~ Producing time Ree |. 6880.34 93.61 
Weaver's weaving time 186.45 2.54 
Fizer's fixing time 77.75 1.06 
Lost time, looms stopped, not receiving attention of weaver | 192.96 | 2.62 
Lost time, looms stopped, not receiving attention of fixer | 12.50 217 
Other lost time rates i 200 
7 a Total 7350.00 |  100,00% 
Anatras or Loom Orzaations a la 7 ne 
se eee eae Number ‘Total | Minutes Per Operstions Per “Minutes Per 
am Drevigin —.) = ee | Seer | ioteiee 
A Warp break 114 106.33 2833 | 2994. | 2927 
2 Pick out (warp) 2 6.48 35.240 2017 2057 
$ Tie back 1 1.69. |..1.890. | 2009 2016 
4 Loose end 6 _ = = 2024 
5 Clearing 1 . . . | 2005 
6 Break asade 36 16.56 «451 25351 2145 
7 Other filling break 85 35.17 414 «741 2306 
8 Pick out (Gilling) 4 7.87 1.968 2035 069 
Weaver's 9 Loose filling ° 2-00 --- «000 2000 
Opera 10 Run out o 200 --- 2000 2000 
tions 11 Feeler failed to indicate Q 00 ore «900 2000 
1% Knock off at transfer 4 x SS 228 2055 2008 
13 Bad transfer 4 2.20 «550 2055 2019 
14 Changing shuttle - -- --- oo one 
15 Banging off 1 2.22 «202 096 2019 
16 Removing cloth 2 1.17 1.170 009 2010 
17 Miscellaneous | 7 | 2.15 2504 061 2019 
18 Unknown __ e 2 68 2340 2017 2006 
vs ___ Total |__ 282 186,45 2661 2.459 1.626 
Fiser's Op. 19 Loom fixing Total) __12 77,75 __|__ 6.479 2105 | ___.678 
Other 80 Smash 0 200 | --- 2000 2000 
Opers- #1 Warp out | ° 200 | --- «000 «000 
tons Mincellancous | S(O ee 2000 | 000 
st eceaashdiinsamacmassa ta sais Nie ai Cdk = alll 000 _| 2000 
Grand Total | 206 264.20 | .899 2.564 2.304 
rig: 3 
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then merely must record the elapsed 
time from the hour of the notification 


Hes_23. From_7i15_  To_12390 Hours of Operatior until that at which the fixer actua!ly 
- ——__—_—_——— vhich the fixer actt 
Loom Order_2041._ _1:00 _ _5:00 Covered by This t the muy 
Type of Loom Cotton King Automatic Car Report 8-3/4 starts work. 
a ea a enn nee Item 6, other lost time, inciudes all 
Loom Picks Capacity Per Cent fel Reasons for Lost Producti ’ ’ a 
ae ee ee ee oe eee hing senna, ‘eal-as Cael 
000 8 BR . omate . . al 
soe | RI) teooeh os f ata faze |_| _f in waiting for warp or filling—in other 
reenes | aaeae | aaronal tee pears a2 | | | — words, all stoppage for which neither 
5 10799] 78,600] 159 | 83475 | 94.2 | | | 1 the weaver nor the fixer is responsib’e. 
6 raias7 | eziee | 74-900 Pee | ees” 
7 | 95126 p-2595' 1 80,500} 189} asare {ose ff a . Ti 
a | 24307 | 25079 | ol 160 | aaooo | ea-7 |_| | Analysis of Weavers lime 
9 fazsai {essai | ad;onot eo {asnoa {ag-2 fr I i 
» | p2247 | acoso} 7e,c0o} isa | azosa t oa.g ff mportant to a clear uunderstanding 
|gaseo | ae4o2 | a2 200 cal A a eal I ; : 8 
2 | e4265 | 950731 807800 Vacaes |_onco | Cd of production losses is a knowledge of 
185313 | 86090 | 00 0 eee. ee > ar j thi , an; 
sans | -sssaa] AA... the manner in which the weaver spends 
hea weet expo ot his time. Obviously, good working 
ee ee conditions require a proper division of 


his time between the different phases 
of his activity with opportunity for 
rest. The typical day of a weaver can 
be divided into the classifications shown 
below (see page 2 of Fig. 5): 

(1) Weaver’s weaving time; (2) filling magazines or 
shuttles; (3) other working time; (4) personal time; 
(5) idle time; (6) time off job; (7) inspecting and 
walking time. 

Item 1, weaver’s weaving time, is the same as Item 2 
under the analysis of loom capacity. It is the time dur- 
ing which the weaver is working on stopped looms, and is 
measured, as already stated, from the instant at which 
the weaver reaches the loom until he pulls the shipper 
handle to put the loom in motion. The operations that 
are involved here are discussed in detail in the following. 


Item 2, filling magazines or shuttles, is the time during 
(Continued on page 107) 
Tet No. 446 : DatSeptember 14, 1028 


4 Awatram or Weaver's Tint 
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oe aS Clasafica von __| __Mimetes_ a Per Cant 
Weaver's ¥ weaving | time (measured) 1866.45 35.5. 
Filling magazine or sbuttles (measured) 82.29 15.67 
Other working time (measured) 2.41 46 
Personal time (measured) 6.25 1.19 
Idle time (measured) 61.51 11.72 
Time off job (measured) 9.70 1.85. 

e Inspecting and walking time (computed sel 5 - 176.4... 55.60 

art etaeemetataeentelle eae Teal) 625.00 | 100.0% 

5 ANALTSIB OF Frxea’s Time 

ee ee ee ec ee ee Per Cent 
Actual working time (measured) : : ane | el Bos 
Inspecting time (measured) 
Personal time (measured) | . 
Idle time (measured) No Analysis Made 
Time off job (measured ) 

_____Time not accounted for__ (computed)... ae 

et is Total 








6. ANALYSIS OF Bosain Conscmrnion 
a aa iacaieiaiietihiadeaaae 
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Bobbins used per loom-bour 5.16 
Bobbins transferred per loom-bour 6.01 
Length of run per bobbin in minutes 


Computation by 


Pere 1 400 16) 90 


Summary of general loom test 
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Selling at Profit 


Stressed at Meeting 
of Georgia 


Association 


ITH particular emphasis 
placed on the profitable 
merchandising of each mill’s 
products, D. A. Jewell, Jr., of Crys- 
tal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Ga., in the president’s annual address 
before the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation of Georgia convention 


held at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, D. A. Jewell, Ir. retiring president 
of the association 


\tlanta, Ga., April 7 and 8, de- 
clared that manufacturers certainly 
cannot expect anyone to pay more for goods than are 
asked for them. “If we do not ask profitable prices 
ind if we do not refuse to sell goods at prices that 
ire not profitable, we have no one to blame but our- 
~elves,” he said. 

\n executive session Tuesday evening was devoted to 
onsideration of a proposed increase in freight rates on 
otton mill products shipped from several southeastern 
“tates to points east of the Mississippi River, and also 
' discussion of State legislative matters and the results 
{ an advertising campaign recently conducted by the 
tton manufacturers of South Carolina. 

Cotton textile mills in the Southeast, particularly in 
icorgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi, will be 
inable to compete with New England mills in the prin- 
pal consuming markets if the 25% increase in freight 
ites on cotton goods, proposed by the railroads is per- 

itted to become effective, according to W. D. Ander- 
n. Sr., president, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., chair- 

an of a joint traffic committee representing Georgia 
id Alabama mills in the fight to prevent this rate in- 
rease, who delivered an address on the subject Tuesday 
vening. 

“These proposed increases in our freight rates which 

ill become effective June 9, 1931, unless suspended by 
e Interstate Commerce Commission,” Mr. Anderson 
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said, “are presumably the result of a move initiated by 
the railroads of New England and inspired by certain 
interests in that section in an effort to destroy the 
South’s rightful supremacy in cotton textile manufac- 
turing. 

“The burden of these increased rates, amounting to 
approximately a quarter of a million dollars annually, 
will fall most heavily on the mills of Georgia and 
Alabama, most of whose goods are shipped into the 
territory around Chicago, Detroit and Akron, because 
the new rates to that territory from the South will be on 
a much higher level than the rates from New England 
mills to those markets although distance from the South 
is less.” 

Hatton Lovejoy, La Grange, Ga., general counsel ot 
the association, discussed various 
legislative matters affecting the in- 
dustry, while William P. Jacobs, of 
Jacobs & Co., Clinton, S. C., out- 
lined the advertising campaign exe- 
cuted for South Carolina cotton 
manufacturers for the purpose of in- 
forming the general public on im- 
portant aspects of the industry’s eco- 
nomic, labor and taxation problems. 

Wednesday’s session was featured 
by the annual election of officers 
and an address by M. D. C. Craw- 
ford, associate editor of Daily News- 
Record, New York, who also dis- 
played many interesting specimens 
of rare textile fabrics which served 
to illustrate his address 

The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Eugene R. Black, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, to which response was made 
by Dr. Jeff Davis, Toccoa, Ga., the 
annual reports of the secretary, T. 
M. Forbes, and the traffic manager. 
C. W. Chears, were submitted at 
this time. 

New officers for the coming year elected on Wednes- 
day follow: President, D. W. Anderson, general man- 
ager, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga.; vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Norman E. Elsas, secretary, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta. The following were re- 
elected: Hatton Lovejoy, La Grange, Ga., general coun- 
sel, and T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, secretary. C. W. Chears 
of Atlanta was named traffic manager emeritus. John 
A Miller, president and treasurer, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, was also elected a director of the 
Association. 


Address by M. C. D. Crawford 


Mr. Crawford traced the growth of textile technique 
through the ages, stressing the cultural values of fabrics 
and the essential need for beauty. He spoke in part as 
follows: 


To me, the history of textiles, and of cotton particularly, 
is the record of a gracious art; a craft which has added 
dignity and charm and interest to life; has swayed the taste 
of the world in the direction of loveliness. It is to me the 
history of a distinguished technology ; of man’s effort through 
the power of his spirit and his intellect to conquer in nature 
certain fundamental forces and qualities for his own benefit 
—for his own enlightenment— for his own enrichment, The 
textile industry in a large sense is the mother of technical 
and artistic civilization. (Continued on page 191) 
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Merger of 
Combed Yarn 


Mills 


in Gaston County 


Is Planned 


By Ralph C. Maultsby 


Southern Editor, TEXTILE WorLD 


HE consolidation of about 20 combed yarn mills 

of the Gaston County area into a single organiza- 

tion to be known as Textiles, Inc., will be consid- 
ered by directors of the various mills involved in the 
plan on Tuesday, April 14, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Gastonia. The proposed merger will 
bring together three leading groups of combed yarn 
spinners in the South, in addition to several other indi- 
vidual units, and will include approximately 300,000 
spindles. 

Rumors of an impending merger of combed. sales 
yarn spindles have been in the air for several months 
and, with the identity of the principal interests made 
public, indications are that the project is certain to ma- 
terialize. Mulls immediately interested in the merger are 
understood to be those in the Gray-Separk, Armstrong- 
Winget and A. G. Myers groups, and certain plants man- 
aged by R. Grady Rankin and W. T. Rankin, Jr., all of 
which have their headquarters in Gastonia. If the direc- 
tors of these mills endorse the plan, it will then be sub- 
mitted to stockholders of the various companies for their 
consideration and final adoption. 

The plan of consolidation, it is stated, calls for an ex- 
change of stock of the individual mills for stock in the 
new corporation which will be the largest combed sales 
yarn manufacturing concern in the United States, with 
capitalization in excess of $10,000,000. The definite basis 
for exchange of stock and the names of individual mills 
to be included in the merger will not be announced until 
after the various directors’ meetings on April 14. Mills 
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which are generally believed to be included in the 
merger, however, are the following: 


Spindles 
Gray-Separk group: 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 12,576 
Arlington Cotton Mills 25,000 
Flint Mfg. Co.... 37,500 
Gray Mfg. Co.. 18,000 
Myrtle Mills, Inc.. 12,672 105,748 
Armstrong-Winget group: 
Mutual Cotton Mills.. . 6,500 
Seminole Cotton Mills 12,500 
Victory Yarn Mills. . 20,128 
Winget Mills Co... . 8,248 
Monarch Cotton Mills 8,000 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 6,400 
Helen Yarn Mills 2,880 
Wymojo Yarn Mills 8,600 73,256 
A. G. Myers group: 
Myers Mills, Inc. 13,248 
Cora Cotton Mills 21,000 
Dilling Cotton Mills 14,112 
Elizabeth Mills Co. 12,000 
Merco Mills, Inc... .. 5,760 66,120 
Other Mills: 
Priscilla Mills, Inc... 20,000 
Osceola Mills, Inc. 17,000 
Ridge Mills, Inc..... 10,000 
Ragan Spinning Co., Inc. 11,616 58,616 
Total Spindles. ... 303,740 


In the United States there are approximately 2,708,000 
combed sales yarn spindles, including those owned by 
yarn processors, according to figures compiled from re- 
liable sources. Of this total, 1,710,000 are located in the 
South, while 998,000 spindles are in the North. Yarns 
spun in these northern mills find their way into the weav- 
ing and underwear knitting trades chiefly, with only a 
small percentage being purchased by yarn processors. 
The reverse is true in the South where until recently it 
was estimated that 75% to 80% of two-ply combed sales 
yarn went to mercerizing plants. 

The last few years have been lean ones for combed 
yarn spinners that were not fortunate enough to have an 
established connection with one of the yarn processors. 
Contributing to the misery of combed yarn producers is 
the fact that several leading mercerizers have either built 
or acquired their own spinning mills which, operating 
night and day, have been entirely adequate to supply 
their minimum gray yarn requirements. With the ex- 
ception of Acadia Mills, Lawrence, Mass., which is 
equipped with 60,200 spindles, only part of which are 
devoted to combed yarns for mercerizing, all of the 
spindleage owned by processors is located in the South, 
as follows: 


Spindles 
Standard-Coosa- Thatcher Co. 141,000 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 57,300 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 40,000 
Boger & Crawford Ne 34,600 
Hampton Co. (Mills at Clover, S.C.). 32,500 

305,400 

Other mercerizers, such as Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 


Chester, Pa., and Belmont, N. C.; Ewing-Thomas Corp., 
Chester, Pa.,and Spinners Processing Co., Spindale, N.C., 
although not owning spinning equipment themselves, are 
affliated with combed yarn mills which supply a large 
percentage of their gray yarn requirements. In years 
when the consumption of mercerized yarns shows a 
marked decline, as in 1930, the so-called independent 
spinners are naturally hard pressed to find an outlet for 
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their yarns. Last year, for instance, sales yarn spindles 
in Gaston County were operated at only 52% of 
iormal capacity, which in the majority of cases was based 
mn a day and night schedule. With the approval by 
ombed yarn spinners of the movement to eliminate night 
yperations, the normal capacity of spindles in the Gaston 
County area is now based on a single shift of 55 hours. 
fhis development, in itself, should greatly improve the 
combed yarn market once the consumption of these 
qualities approaches normal again. 

The Census of Manufactures: 1929 revealed that 
combed yarns produced for sale during that year 
amounted to 152,487,383 lb., a slight decline from the 
similar figure for 1927. Of this total, 12,000,000 Ib. 
was for conversion into sewing thread, while 2,361,000 
lb. was for crochet, darning, hand-knitting and embroid- 
ery cottons, leaving “all other comber yarns for sale, 
including those for weaving and machine knitting”’ 
amounting to 138,118,536 Ib. Conservative estimates 
place the volume of mercerized cotton yarns produced 
in 1929 at 65,000,000 Ib., but in 1930 this figure dwindled 
to less than 45,000,000 Ib. The following table, consid- 
ered in the light of facts stated above, indicates that the 
country’s mercerizing capacity, like many other lines of 
textiles, is over-expanded : 


MERCERIZING CAPACITY 


Company Maximum Capacity-Daylight Only 
Weekly Annual 
\berfoyle Mfg. Co.............. 550,000 Ib. 28,050,000 Ib. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co..... 325,000 16,575,000 
PL aMPtOR NCOs oo spc 5 's18 2 a. 200,000 10,200,000 
Dixie Mercerizing Co... .. 175,000 8,925,000 
\merican Yarn & Processing Co... 125,000 6,375,000 
Spinners Processing Co.. 120,000 6,120,000 
Ewing-Thomas Corp.. 75,000 3,825,000 
Boger & Crawford...... 75,000 3,825,000 
Acadia Mills.... . gta 70,000 3,570,000 
“Other mercerizers (estimate).... 225,000 11,475,000 


-. os. 1,940,000 Ib. 





98,940,000 Ib. 


Totals... 
*Includes the following concerns: Clarence L. Myers, Inc., Globe 
Dye Works Co., Ideal Mercerizing Co., The Halliwell Co., The 
Montgomery Co., Rhode Island Processing Co., and Sellars 
Mfg. Co. 


Note: Figures for annual capacity are based on 51 weeks. 


Style changes in recent years have tended to reduce 
the consumption of mercerized yarns in hosiery and 
other knit goods. The short length skirts placed the 
taboo on long mercerized cotton tops which had been 
customary in full-fashioned hosiery. Rayon displaced 
quantities of combed and mercerized yarns both in knit- 
ting and weaving. In addition, last year the exports of 
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Durene Cotton 
Pickers 


Popular dance orchestra 
of Gastonia, N. C., 
known as the “Durene 
Cotton Pickers” wear- 
ing white cotton tux- 
edos. The leader is 
Sonny Thorpe 
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mercerized yarns to South America, which had become 
quite substantial in volume, were drastically- curtailed on 
account of the general economic depression and political 
disturbances in Argentina and other less important con- 
suming countries of Latin America. 

The organization of Textiles, Inc., will serve to elimi- 
nate a considerable amount of cut-throat competition be- 
tween the various units which are included in the merger. 
It is understood that 300,000 spindles is not the ultimate 
goal of the proposed consolidation, but that it is planned 
to take in other mills from time to time until the new 
organization will be a dominant factor in the combed 
yarn market. With 303,000 spindles, however, it will 
have at the outset approximately 22% of the total 
combed sales yarn spindles in the South, exclusive of 
those owned by mercerizers. The following table of 
combed sales yarn spindles in the South will show the 
relative position of the proposed consolidation: 


Group or Mill Spindles % of Tota! 


Textiles, Inc. 303,740 22 

Lineberger-Stowe group 276,408 20 

Peerless and Lowell group 65,000 

Rhyne group. 54,179 

Rudisill group 43,980 

Suttenfield-Kale group 43,638 

Johnston group.. 44,992 

Cannon group. 117,300 9 

Mauney group 33,808 

Goldberg group........ 27,076 

Other individual mills. . 384,750 
Total.... 1,394,871 100 


The proposed merger, according to some of its par- 
ticipants, will serve to create a concern of such size that 
mercerizing and other yarn finishing plants can eventu- 
ally be added so that its production of combed qualities 
may be merchandised in the finished state. Furthermore, 
one of the principal advantages resulting from the con- 
solidation will be economy in selling expenses and in pur- 
chases of materials, due to centralization of these 
operations. Economies in plant operation will be made 
possible by placing certain units exclusively on one num- 
ber and description of yarn and thus eliminating the time 
and expense of changing numbers. 

From the standpoint of the stockholders, after the 
exchange of stock in the individual mills for stock in 
the new company, they will find a much wider market 
for the new stock. With the additional earnings accru- 
ing from the manufacturing and selling economies greater 
stability should be established in the corporation’s stock, 
both in dividends and quoted values. 
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Duties 
of Full-Fashioned 


Hosiery Operatives 
Efficiently Assigned 
By F. R. Winwick 


Hie best method of arrang- 

ing modern full-fashioned 

knitting machines depends to 
a large extent upon the kind of 
hosiery being produced, the fine- 
ness of the gauge, the availability 
of skillful help, and the desirability 
of educating a number of highly 
skilled knitters for the operation 
of the footers. Many arrangements 
of the machines have been tried, 
but it is common practice to erect 
them in pairs, facing each other. 

On leggers sometimes a “needle 
man” is employed to keep the 
needles and points in condition, 
and the knitters are required to do 
the other manual work necessary 
to keep the machines in operation. An advantage of this 
method is that the machines are kept in good condition, 
but a great disadvantage lies in the failure of the system 
to educate the knitters in the care of needles and points. 

Three men to an alley or pair of machines are some- 
times employed. One is a skilled knitter, who receives a 
little extra wage for the supervision of both machines. 
The second knitter is an understudy for the first position, 
and his wage is usually sufficiently low to make up for the 
extra wage of the skilled knitter. The third man is a 
helper, who is in turn a candidate for the second position, 
his work consisting of turning welts and making himself 
venerally useful. This method works fairly well for a 
few months perhaps; but, with two men in the alley 
elbowing each other for first position, the skilled knitter 
soon has something to think about besides knitting. I 
do not advocate this plan for ordinary conditions. 

The system which employs two men in an alley, one 
skilled and the other learning, has often worked well. 
We have tried this in our mill with the knitter hiring his 
own helper, but we thought he changed helpers too often 
to get best results and therefore we arranged to hire 
hoth. 

We prefer a skilled knitter for each machine, if 
obtainable, and we expect these skilled knitters to work 
together and help each other when they can. We try to 
pair them according to their productive abilitv. We have 
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known of an attempt being made to keep one machine a 
half set or stocking ahead of the other ; but this is unwise, 
since both machines must in turn be delayed whenever 
time is lost for some reason. This method of employing 
a skilled knitter for each machine provides us with a 
maximum number of skilled operatives from whom we 
select our footer operatives on a basis of the quantity and 
quality of the work they produce. It is impossible to keep 
footers in good working condition except with highly 
skilled operatives. 

\\'e next come to a discussion of the footers. For very 
fine work where the machines are not too long or where 
for any reason the knitting of the feet takes considerable 


‘time, the toppers are able to do the boning. It may be 


more economical to work with a knitter and two toppers. 
The disadvantage of this method is the difficulty of tim- 
ing the manual operations of the transfers. While two 
of the operatives may work toward each other—if the 
third is delayed, the others must wait. 

The other and usual way is to have a boy do the 
honing, replace broken transfer points, carry the bars to 
the machine, help with the machine changes, etc. The 
girls put the stockings on the bars, 
pick up the finished work, hang the 
hooks, and pick up their share of 
the empty transfer bars. During 
the transfer, the operatives work 
toward each other from the ends 
of the footer until they meet near 
the center. Thus all are busy until 
the transfers are complete. 

Since the object of the systems 
thus far explained is to attain the 
largest production in the best way 
in order that manufacturers may 
obtain profits and operatives the 
highest possible wages, it may not 
be amiss to mention time study. 

We remember when our super 
intendent thought he could best de- 
termine the price to be paid for a 
new ciass of work by watching the footer to learn the 
time required to knit the stocking feet. He went down to 
the end of the alley, where he was actually in the way 
for racking out, and tried to time the operations. If iime 
study must be conducted, the observer must take pains 
not to hinder the operative’s work. 

It will be obvious to thoughtful minds that the average 
time of unit operations must be greater than the least 
possible time in which a set can be knit. There are many 
things which a knitter must do when the machine is idle 
if it is to be kept in good working condition. The average 
time of skilled piece workers will be more accurate and 
a better basis for wages and mill-production calculations 
than can ever be obtained in any other way. Once in a 
while an operative may be found who will overproduce 
while he is watched ; but usually and naturally the opera- 
tives do not like being watched for production any better 
than the executives would. They work at speed below 
normal because they do not care to bear the blame if 
wages should be set too low. 

No executive can properly afford to spend the time 
necessary to determine production by watching an indi- 
vidual machine. Production can safely be determined 
with a calculator at the office and wisely checked hv 
observation and acquaintance with the work required. 
Friendly cooperation between management and men has 
always been the keynote of successful manufacturing. 
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Beautifying 


The Grounds 
_ of the Small 


Textile Plant 


By Edward P. B. Laurence 


@ Mr. Laurence writes with the background of years 
' experience with nurserymen and seed houses in 
gland and this country. The suggestion of his article— 
nomical landscape gardening to beautify the mill prop- 

is a timely one with the arrival of spring. Small 

ay, he states, can be made to tell in a very effective 


FPRHERE was a time in bygone days when the 


amenities of a pleasant environment were thought 

to be entirely foreign to the surroundings of a 
ory or mill. More recently we have come to see that 
improving the physical conditions we cannot only get 
ugh more work, but make a better impression on 
loves, neighbors and customers. 
lany large concerns, nationally famous, have led the 
in attractively planting the grounds on which their 
lings are erected and have thereby imparted an air 
rosperity and substantial well-being to their plants 
h their competitors have not been slow to emulate. 
ere are, however, a number of smaller textile 
nizations which may hesitate to embark on such 
rtakings, fearing lest they become involved in large 
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Hell kept lawns add dignity to this textile mill 


expenditures having no direct financial return. This 
need not be the case, as it is quite possible to convert a 
bare, bleak plot into an attractive green lawn, set out 
with flower beds, at a comparatively low cost. 

It is unnecessary to make elaborate plans, entailing 
the employment of professional landscape architects, and 
highly skilled and expensive help, to brighten up and 
render attractive the unoccupied strips of land, and odd 
corners such as are frequently to be found even in con- 
nection with a small plant. For large and ambitious 
undertakings of this kind, a contract with some reliable 
firm of landscape specialists is the most efficient method, 
and probably the most satisfactory in the long run; but 
where the project is of moderate or small dimensions, 
there are ways by which it may be carried to a success- 
ful outcome much more cheaply. Usually the work can 
be done by a locally hired job gardener, either with the 
assistance of men in his own employment, or possibly, 
with the occasional help of a handy man regularly em- 
ployed about the plant. Add a little tactful personal 
supervision and all should go well. 

Perhaps the most essential feature in an undertaking 
of this kind is the grass plot. The vivid green tint of a 
well mown, and well cared for, level lawn, is a most 
refreshing sight, and doubly so when viewed in the imme- 
diate proximity of buildings. The most important con- 
ditions—which must be insisted upon—are suitable 
preparation of the ground, and the right seed. Any 
fairly good natural soil will produce grass; but it must 
be deeply dug, all stones and rubbish removed, and the 
surface broken up as finely as possible. It should then 
be carefully leveled and rolled. In the end, the surfac> 
should be so firm that the foot when walking over it 
leaves only a very slight impression. The seed should be 
sown either in September or April. September is the 
better month of the two. Any reliable seedsman will 
furnish a good mixture of lawn grass seed, and it will be 
found that to use a ready made up standard mixture is 
more satisfactory than buying the separate varieties of 
grasses and mixing them at home. Figure one pound 
of seed to cover 150 to 200 sq.ft. In dry weather (par- 
ticularly if the seed was sown in spring) it should be 
carefully watered with a fine spray. Never let the young 
grass remain dry. There are more unsatisfactory lawns 
due to carelessness in this respect than in any other. 

Flower borders and beds may be arranged either in 
the lawn or surrounding it. If started in May the most 
suitable subjects for planting would be begonias, cannas, 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Designs 
for Women’s | 
Suilings 


By George R. Stevens 





Fig. 2. Fabric woven according to Fig. 1 
IGS. 1 and 2 represent a nondescript mottled 
design suitable for women’s suiting. The weave is 
24-harness and is very well adapted to displaying 
a large variety of color combinations. It can be made 
very rich by harmonious blending. 

The dressing pattern for the sample shown is as 
follows: 

Warp —1 light tan, 1 dark brown—for 4 threads. 

1 white, 1 medium blue— threads. 

—2 light tan, as warp shade. 
2 dark brown, as warp shade. 

In this fabric the yarns appear to be almost 3-run, 
both warp and filling, clean weight. Allowing for a fin- 
ishing loss of 14% gives a 24-run light as the size of the 
spun yarn. 

In addition to a 2x2 filling pattern, the design will 
also allow of a 1x1 filling pattern in any suitable color 
combination, according to the desire of the designer to 
produce another new line of color combinations to meet 
the sales demand. 

The writer would suggest making up a few fancy 
mixtures having 20% or more of a good grade of mohair 
noil, not over kempy. For instance: 


] tlling 


No. 1.— 40% medium indigo-blue shade, $ wool. 

36% medium claret shade, wool garnet. 

14% light-blue pastel shade, mohair noil. 

10% medium orange soft color, mohair noil. 
-60% maize shade in blend of woolen and worsted 

waste. 

20% white, mohair noil. 

20% fast violet in blend of woolen and worsted waste. 

There is at present a demand for rough, nubby yarns 
for women’s wear. A few colorings made up with 30% 
or more of several harmonious color combinations of 
nubby silk noils blended with the wool stock might prove 
a good addition to the line. 

It is also suggested that this 


No. 2. 


fabric be given a 
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Fig. 3. New design for 


suiting figured moiré effect 


“brushed” finish—that is, after the fulling and scouring, 
it should be given a slight brushing on a straight one- 
way napper so as to brush the fibers straight on the face 
of the cloth. Then the fabric should be dried wide to 
permit its being run through a steam-sponging or 
decatizing machine, which will lay the fibers and set the 
goods without any hot pressing. The writer prefers the 
steam-sponging machine. By means of this the fabric 
to be sponged is wound onto a perforated drum along 
with a heavy mantle of duck cloth, dry steam is forced 
through it for a few minutes, and then cold air is also 
forced through for thorough setting and cooling. 

Fig. 3 is a new design for figured moiré effect in a 
fancy plain weave. Anyone with a straight-draw warp 
on 24 harnesses can put this on the loom and weave it 
in order to demonstrate the pattern effect for the guid- 
ance of the designer in laying out color combinations. 
The moiré pattern is made by irregular changes through- 
out the weave in the interlacing of warp and filling 
yarns. This weave may be used with the same dressing 
and filling pattern employed for Fig. 2. 

It may also be mentioned that the weave in Fig. 3 is 
mucn tighter in the interlacing of the threads and that 
it should be set in the reed several inches narrower than 
the weave in Fig. 1, which is rather open and lacy in 
structure. 

It is also suggested that the weave of Fig. 3 be made 
with heavy yarns, requiring not over fifteen to eighteen 
threads per inch both in warp and filling—or even less 
—as the construction is a fancy plain weave. 

Should anyone desire to produce this pattern in a 
larger effect, both in warp and filling, he may readily do 
so by drawing in the warp to repeat on every two threads, 
thus: 1-2+1-.2;3.-4+ 3.4;5-6+ 5.6; and soon 
throughout the 24 harnesses, thus making the draft pat- 
tern 48-thread. The filling pattern also should be 
repeated on every two bars, thus: 1-2 + 1-2; 3.4 + 
3-4; and so on, making the weaving chain 80 filling 
bars. 

In the finishing of such goods a rather light or thin 
soap is desirable, especially for the design in Fig. 1, 
which is a very open weave and will shrink in width very 
quickly. 
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Photograp’s courtesy Silk Association of America, Ine, 
Typical coast-to-coast silk train of the Great Northern Railway Co 


down the travel time bit by bit until now the water 
route takes only 26 days. The biggest gain in time was 


~e : 
S lk Sh t effected last year, when the steamship companies 
1 Ipmen S arranged for continuous carriage of silk cargoes from 
the Orient to the Hoboken plant of the United States 
Testing Co., without change of steamers, thus eliminating 


. the transfer of cargo at Pacific Coast ports, which 
Vv ania aun, ue hitherto had involved a delay of several days. 
From the point of view of the silk trade, one route 
s F would be practically as good as the other, provided the 
railroads reduced their charge to $6. The steamship 
CO High Rail Rate rate is $3, but the additional time required adds to the 
insurance and interest cost which outlay brings up the 
water charge, putting the two methods on competitive 
basis. Unofficially, the silk importers incline toward rail 


shipment, all else being equal, as rail rates are stable, 
By John Black while water rates are subject from time to time to con- 
Assistant Editor, TEXTILE Worip siderable fluctuation. 


It appeared in March, last year, as though the rail- 

roads had won the battle for this business. At that time 

en _ the transcontinental lines, through their rate bureau in 

HE question of rail versus waterway shipment of Chicago approved a $6 overland rate, which had been 

raw silk from the Pacific coast to New York, has requested bv the Traffic Bureau of the Silk Association 
again assumed paramount importance this spring, of America, Inc. Immediately, silk importers began to 

ue to the failure of the eastern trunk lines to concur se the rail route in large measure, and for a brief period 
with transcontinental railroads in reducing the rate from the railroads carried a major part of the stock. However, 
SY to $6 per 100 Ib. of raw silk. At present, silk when the eastern trunk lines failed to agree to the rate 
mporters incline strongly toward the Panama Canal reduction, importers again turned to the Canal route, and 
route, which is decidedly more economical, and unless today it is estimated that possibly 60% of the raw silk 
some speedy action is taken by the railroads to meet the coming to New York is carried on steamships. ‘The issue 
price differential, the lion’s share of this raw silk freight between the two railway groups is still pending, and the 
usiness will go permanently to the steamship lines. trade is hopeful that some (continued on page 107) 
rom the point of view of the 
ransportation companies, the busi- 


liess represents substantial revenue. [ABLE SHOWING CoAst-T0-Coas1 


‘he total value of Oriental silk com- Raw SILK SHIPMENTS BY Rat! 
ng to New York annually via both AND WATER IN BALES 

ul and water, is about $240,000,000, Sectins 
il the coast-to-coast charges ap- , Water Shipments 
roximate $4,500,000. Up to five a oy oy 


cars ago, practically all raw silk Year, 1928 31.319 531.042 

caching Pacific coast ports, was car- = ee 
ed East by rail. Steamship trans- 1929 126,496 522,652 
rtation was not practical because of 1930 190,161 342.166 
e long time involved. The Canal 

oute took 40 days (Japan to New Jan., 1931 26,861 20,071 





ork), against 15 days by rail. Since . - 
)» a8 ys») Feb., 1931 20,863 25,099 

at time, however, the use of the 
anal route has made decided gains (Note: The increase in shipments by water, 

popularity. The steamship com winine ae dnear he Mipuand onamateas 

) ic f P Stee S - weeks; no figures for this period are available as a nt _ 
5 aidieceia ee 2 P yet, but estimates place the ratio at 60°% water Steamship Preside nt Grant, of the 
inles utilized every possible method and 40% rail.) American Mail Line, carrying a 

; ; . ad ' cargo of raw silk to New York, via 
» get this business ; they have cut the Panama Canal Route. 
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Bleaching, Dyeing, 
and Cloth-Room 


Overseers Attend 


otton 
anutacturers’ 
orum 


ROBLEMS encountered by bleaching, dyeing, and 

cloth-room overseers were discussed at the Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Forum held under the auspices of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers on 
March 10, 1931, in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston. Methods of inspecting gray goods, advances in 
perexide bleaching, and modern practice in the applica- 
tion of vat colors were among the topics of particular 
interest presented at the meeting. 


tloth-Room Problems 
Cloth-R Probl 


The first question offered for discussion was in refer- 
ence to the method of inspecting gray goods, so far as 
regards the kind of table, method of pay, and proper size 
of job. One overseer stated that he favored the power 
table and preferred day pay, since 1f payment is made by 
the piece, it is often necessary to have the goods re-in- 
Others favored the same method of payment, 
but employed ordinary flat tables for inspecting the goods. 


spected. 


It was said that a good day’s work in inspecting marqui- 
settes 1s 26, 62-yd. cuts. In one mill it is the practice to 
inspect three pieces taken at random from five bales, this 
being considered sufficient, unless serious faults are found 
in the LOC ds. 

In answering the question, “What is the best prepara- 
tion for spot washing,” one overseer said that either in 
the case of gray goods or finished fabrics he found that 
the best method for removing oil stains was to use a pad 
below the stain and to daub on the solvent, using either 
one of the proprietary compounds, or a solution of 
chloroform in olive-oil soap. When this method is used 
on gray goods which subsequently are to be bleached, no 
scouring, washing, or rubbing is necessary. 
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Asked what is the most economical way to handle gra 
goods, whether in flat folds or rolls, several overseer; 
voiced their preference for flat folds as it permits piece 
to be sewed end to end without stopping the machin« 
Considerable discussion followed the reading of the 
question: “Should cloth be stretched in the cloth room?’ 
It was felt that with the demand on the part of converter 
for extra yardage on goods and the increased call fo 
pre-shrunk finishes, it is advisable not to stretch the clot! 
in the gray mill. 

In response to an inquiry as to whether any of thos: 
present were having difficulty with tight selvages or 
broadcloth, it was brought out that while this conditio1 
has not proved particularly important, in the case of voile 
it has given considerable difficulty. 

The last question to be discussed by cloth-room over 
seers was as to the relative advantages of seams produced 
with three-needle machines, butted-seam machines an< 
Merrow machines. One overseer stated that for light 
weight goods, such as voiles and rayons, he preferred thx 
three-needle machine, since it gives a strong seam 
Another overseer mentioned the fact that where a mill is 
doing heavy calender work, the butted seam offers many 
advantages. Continued improvement is noticed in all 
types of sewing machines, both as regards running speed 
and strength of seam produced. 


Peroxide Bleaching 


A number of bleachers were using both the peroxide 
and chlorine bleach and considerable discussion followed 
the question: “Has peroxide bleaching in kiers advanced 
sufficiently to be considered a serious competitor of the 
chlorine bleach?’ It was shown that perhaps the greatest 
advantage of the peroxide bleach is the fact that it 
shortens the time required for bleaching; and therefore 
is Of especial importance where it is necessary to get out 
production in a short time. One bleacher stated that by 
giving the goods a light pre-boil he was able to obtain 
satisfactory results and at a cost comparable with that of 
chlorine bleaching. Another bleacher using the same 
method said that he had been using it for over a year with 
good results and without trouble due to oxycellulose. 
Little difficulty is encountered from iron stains, providing 
the equipment is in suitable condition. 

Asked whether the process is suited to goods contain- 
ing rayon, a number of bleachers asserted that thus far 
they had been pleased with the results obtained and 
expected to use it more extensively in the future. For 
conducting the peroxide bleach, it was believed that any 
type of pump and heater kier could be used. 

The next question in reference to peroxide bleaching 
was: “What percentage of peroxide is necessary?” One 
bleacher said that while this depends upon the construc- 
tion of the fabric and whether the goods are intended for 
whites or are to be dyed in heavy shades, an average 
strength would be about 24 lb. of peroxide to the gallon, 
or about 3% on the weight of the goods. The 
chief difficulties encountered in peroxide bleaching were 
said to be caused by improper rinsing of the fabric after 
bleaching; because of this the goods should be washed 
thoroughly with hot water and then with cold water. 

Asked how much water was required in bleaching with 
peroxide, one bleacher stated that he found that 3 gal. of 
water to 1 lb. of cloth was sufficient, as compared with 
10 gal. of water to 1 Ib. of goods when using the chlorine 
method. In one mill it was found that when a shift was 
made from chlorine to peroxide bleaching it was neces- 
sary to reduce the amount of dyestuff employed by about 
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\0% to get a given shade. It was thought that the reason 
i this reduction in the amount of dyestuff needed was 
4 ue to the fact that the fibers are more absorbent and 
‘s ermit better penetration of the dyestuff. In another 
ill, however, exactly the reverse was true, it being found 
ecessary to use a larger amount of color. 
The chairman asked: “Is there anyone who can tell 
ie comparative cost of peroxide, as compared with the 
hlorine bleach?” It was shown that the cost varies from 
ill to mill, depending upon the equipment used, the 
egree of whiteness, and the type of material being 
leached. Proper preparation of the goods was asserted 

he of great importance in reducing the amount of 
eroxide needed. One bleacher stated that he was using 

Monel metal tank for peroxide bleaching, but others 
emarked that they are able to secure good results with 
the ordinary type of iron kier. In one mill it is the prac- 

ce to line the kier with cement and a mixture of super- 
cement and marble dust, while in another plant the only 
rej aration consists of boiling out the kier with silicate 
f soda and epsom salts and then whitewashing it. It 
was found in the latter plant that it is necessary to white- 
wash the kier only twice a year, once in the spring and 
once in the fall. 

In bleaching colored-yarn goods with peroxide, it was 
found necessary only to desize the goods and then bleach 
hy the single- -boil method. Several of those present 
stated that they have used peroxide on mercerized yarn 
and cloth with good results. One bleacher said that if 
the goods are given a light soaping after the peroxide 
hleach, the tendency to harshness is eliminated. 

The first question offered at the afternoon session was 
the advisability of using 
heated liquors for the brown size 
and for the kier charge. One 
bleacher said that at one time he 
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as to 


was charging the kier with cold 
water and ran into considerable 


ditheulty from uneven boiling, but 
that by warming the charge, this 
trouble was eliminated. Another 
stated that in his mill it was the 
veneral practice to heat the brown- 
sour liquor. 

Kub or lay marks on goods in- 
tended for sulfur dyeing were said 
to be caused by friction, either in 
: the kier or in subsequent processes. 
(o eliminate these friction marks, 
draping of the kier with burlap was 
j suggested. The chief cause for re- 
sist spots in broadcloth was said to 
be insufficient boiling. A good boil 
with caustic soda and soda ash was 
‘ound to be all that was needed in 
one mill. In another plant, practi- 
ally the same method is used but 
the goods are desized before singe- 
ing and kier boiling. After the boil 
s complete a wash with hot water 
i ; vas recommended. 












Vat Dyeing 





A question of interest to dyers 
vas: “Is it preferable to dry after 
adding before reducing in_ the 
ad-and-jig method of vat dye- 

” Several of the dyers felt that 
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there was no advantage in drying the goods and that good 
results could be obtained even if the goods were allowed 
to stand for several hours, or overnight. 

The next question proposed was: “Can satisfactory 
fastness on vat colors be obtained by soaping with one 
passage through a box washing machine?” One dyer 
replied that he believes it is necessary to have at least 
three boxes of soap and to give the cloth two runs. It 
was asserted that in one mill it is the practice to run the 
goods through four dolly washes after they have left the 
continuous machine. 

Thorough soaping was said to help the fastness to 
chlorine with most colors, although it was a tendency to 
redden blue shades. Temperature control was held to be 
one of the most important factors in dyeing vat blues. 
high temperatures injuring the fastness properties. In a 
discussion of the methods and advantages of continuous 
dveing of vat colors, one dyer remarked that he was able 
to hold the shade uniformly throughout a 20,000- or 
30,000-yard run, but that in runs of 5,000 to 6,000 yards 
he found that it was not economical to use a continuou; 
machine. 

The chairman asked this man if he found it possible i» 
re-reduce continuously without washing off a large 
amount of the dyestuff. He answered that by using a 
large amount of salt in the second bath it was possible to 
run continuously without a falling-off in shade. 

The necessity of selecting dyestuffs which exhaust at 
the same rate was emphasized. In dyeing large lots, one 
dyer stated that he uses tanks holding 160 gal. of liquor, 
so that the bath will not have to stand over 1 to 14 hour 
at any time, and that he adds 3 oz. of glue to 1 gal. of 
solution. He stated further that 
he uses a dye box having a capacity 
of about 6 gal., a reducing box 
holding 600 gal., and that he gave 
the goods a soaping in rope form at 
the end of the operation. 


Heavy Shades 


Dyeing by this method, it was 
found possible to use solutions con- 
taining up to 4 oz. of dyestuffs a 
gallon, and to secure shades which 
get a rating of BB on the Nafal 
test. The goods remain in the re- 
ducing liquor for about one minute 
and it is sometimes advisable, when 
dyeing heavy shades, to put a small 
amount of color into the reducing 
box. Asked how long the goods 
remain in soap, this same dyer re- 
plied that a 10-min. soaping in rope 
form is necessary. 

The last question to be discussed 
was in reference to the advantages 
of Indigosols, as contrasted with 
vat colors. Advantages cited by 
various dyers included ease of ap- 
plication and the fact that less vari- 
ation in shade occurs in dyeing 
rayon. Some shades were said to 
compare favorably with ordinary 
vat colors, although with others it 
is necessary to use a continuous 
bath. One dyer added that they 
had used the Indigosols on rayon 
skeins with satisfactory results. 
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Simple Calculations 
for Establishing 


Circular-Hostery 


elling Prices 


By 
John Russell 


T ONE time or an- 
other during the last 
few months probably 

every _ circular - hosiery 
manufacturer in the country 
has been called upon to 
sharpen his pencil and see if 
a certain price for his goods 
could not be met. The most 
popular method of getting 
husiness in the face of a general lull is-the reduction 
of prices. Clearly there is a definite point beyond which it 
is not profitable to reduce selling prices and this point 
cannot be eliminated by any amount of pencil sharpening 
or arithmetic. Sooner or later, the selling price of a 
dozen pair of hose must be controlled by the net cost 
of its production. 





Since the cost of a dozen hose is made up of several 
varying elements, the true net cost can only be obtained 
by taking all of these factors into consideration. The 
variation in cost of yarn, labor, overhead, etc; percentage 
of seconds; and selling ex <pense cause the determination 
of selling price to beceme a rather detailed arithmetical 
operation. An example is given: 

In a 100-dozen lot of goods, 90% of the lot is found 
to be of first quality, and 10% of second quality. The 
selling price of first-quality goods is $3 per dozen; and 
the selling price of second quality goods $2.10. Selling 
expense is 60% of gross return. Yarn cost for 1 dozen 
hosiery is $1.50; labor and overhead costs, $0.93. The 
following calculations must be made to determine the 
net profit : 


100 ~ .90 = 90 Production first-quality goods. 

90 x $3 $270 Return for first-quality goods. 

100 « .10 10 Production second-quality goods. 
10 & $2.10 $21 Return for second-quality goods. 


= $291 Gross return for 100 dozen. 
- $17.46 Selling expense. 


$270 + $21 
$291 x OO 


$291 $17.46 = $273.54 Net return. 

100 « $1.50 $150 Yarn cost. 

100 & $0.93 = $93 Labor and overhead cost. 
$1 + $93 = $243 Total manufacturing cost. 


150 
$273.54 — $243 = $30.54 Net profit for 100 dozen. 
$30.54 + 100 = $0.3054 Net profit per dozen. 
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There is then a profit of $0.3054 per dozen under the 
conditions stated for the variables—prices of firsts; rela- 
tion of price of firsts to price of seconds; percentage of 
seconds produced ; selling expense; yarn, overhead, and 
labor costs. A change in any one of these variables will 
affect the profit and make necessary a recalculation to 
determine it. As this is a rather ponderous operation, 
any simplification should be welcome. 

The calculation given can be expressed as an algebraic 
equation, in which selling price for no return is given as 
a ratio of the net cost, if it is assumed that the selling 
price of seconds is a certain fixed percentage of the 
This assumption can be. made 
safely over a narrow range of prices. In the following 
example the ratio of price of seconds to first is 70%. The 
algebraic equation for expressing the selling price for no 
profit in terms of the yarn cost is as follows: One 
hundred times the net cost of 1 dozen is equal to 100% 
minus the selling-expense percentage multiplied by the 
selling price of firsts for no profit multiplied by 100 
minus the percentage of seconds plus the product of the 
percentage of seconds, the selling price of firsts for no 
profit, and the ratio of price of seconds to price of firsts. 
The equation is as follows: 

100a = b [x (100 — cc) + cxd]; In which: 

x = Selling price of first for not profit. 
a = Net cost of 1 dozen. 
b = 100% minus selling-expense percentage. 
c = Percentage of seconds. 
d = Ratio of price of seconds to price of firsts. 
In the example: 
$243 = 0.94 (90x + 7x) = 91.18x 
x = $2.665+- 

That is to say, when the selling price of hosiery is 
approximately $2.66 the dozen, no profit can be made 
or expected. This is the point beyond which prices can- 
not be lowered except at a loss— -assuming, of course, that 
there are no changes in the variable factors which deter- 
mine it as the price of no return. If any of these factors 
are changed, their new values can be substituted in the 
formula and the minimum price found. With this for- 
mula it is possible to find what the yarn cost of a stock- 
ing must be in order to meet a competing price, the 
other factors of the equation being known. On account 
of the possibility of solving for any one unkown factor, 
this equation is a useful tool in dealing with untried 
constructions. 

Profits versus Costs 


It should be noted that since a price of $2.66 yields 
no profit, but covers the cost of the goods, it does not 
follow that a price of $3.00 means a profit of the 
difference, or $0.34. The first calculation given showed 
the profit for this price to be $0.3054 the dozen. This 
calculation should be used to find the profit ; the equation 
is based upon no profit, or cost. 

If it happens that the quantity of seconds produced is 
10%, this calculation can be very much simplified. In 
this case, the profit per dozen becomes the profit 
realized on first-quality goods minus one-tenth of the 
profit added to one-tenth of the loss on second-quality 
goods. This is evident, when it is considered that 
seconds have the same net cost per dozen as firsts; also 
the division by ten is easily done by shifting the decimal 
point. Take the first calculation, for example: 

$3.00 — 6% = $2.82 Net price of firsts. 

$2.10 — 6% = $1.974 Net price of seconds. 

$2.82 — $2.43 = $0.39 Profit on firsts. 

2.43 — $1.974 = $0.456 Loss on seconds. 


$0.456 + $0.39 = $0.846 Sum of profit and loss. 
$0.39 — $0.0846 = $0.3054 Net profit. 
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The Buyer's 


Viewpoint . .. 





Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 
counselor, of New York. Readers are invited 
to offer comments on the subjects treated or 
to submit questions regarding defects which 
contribute to the “returned goods” evil in 
retail circles, and which can be traced back 
to manufacturing faults.—Editor. 


Chintz, Cretonne, and the Glaze 


‘PRING housecleaning stimulates the hanging of new 
J chintz and cretonne curtains. Some are glazed; others 
are semi-glazed. Still others, make no pretense in that 
direction. 

it a merchandise selling point is to be made of the ease 
with which these curtains may be kept clean by wiping 
with a damp cloth, then it is necessary that the material 
id finish be of such quality as will respond to this treatment 
without injuring the appearance or texture of the curtain. 

[here is a splendid opportunity right now for some really 
constructive promotional activity, and for the manufacturer 
to carry his message to the distributor and consumer. 


There Are Sheets—and Sheets 


HE appearance and handle of new sheets have great 

persuasive selling force. Their appearance and handle 
iter months of use and laundering greatly influence the 
reorder volume. : 

Price, and the quality and quantity of advertising are 
mportant agents in familiarizing the public and the retail 
tore buyers with the many brands of sheets. It is a com- 
iendab’e fact that at least a few manufacturers and adver- 
‘Ing agencies are endeavoring to give more actual helpful 
uying facts in advertising copy. 

_ The standardization of sizes has eliminated much of the 
ithculties of buying, but this problem of the comparative 
ualities of sheets is an increasingly important one, par- 
cularly for the stores which are “trading up” in their 
licies. It is important that there is an increasing ten- 
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dency toward the selection of sheets on a comparative 
analysis basis. 

Given uniform size and price as common bases, the com- 
parisons between qualities are made. The weight of cloth, 
size and quality of yarns, quality of construction, amount 
and quality of size and finish are carefully considered. The 
samples are then submitted to serviceability tests. The 
results of each set of tests are compared and a sheet is 
selected which seems the most desirable and which will 
fulfill the demands of the particular clientele to be served. 

Those firms which bear this thought in mind when man- 
ufacturing, advertising and selling offer the keenest com- 
petition and maintain a recognized reputation for products 
of a high standard of quality and workmanship. 


Bearded Table Cloths 


a and linen damask table cloths are not a new 
fashion but unless they are made to use, they will soon 
be a “has been” of fashion. 

To be used frequently, a table cloth must 


1. Be of sufficiently close weave to be firm but not stiff, to be 


easily draped, to feel soft yet not be thin and sleazy; 
2. Have a smooth, velvety finish after laundering ; 
3. Be made of such material as will stand the removal of the 


ordinary grease, coffee, fruit and other food stains. 


There are two rather serious difficulties which are encoun- 
tered with rayon and linen damask cloths. 

1. Often before and more frequently after laundering, a definite 
beard of rayon filaments can be seen, and it does not take close 
inspection to find it. 

2. The portions of the design in which the majority of threads 
are rayon will show, after short usage, a shifted and imperfect 
group of threads. 


Due to these difficulties, this class of table cloth to the 
average housewife is a novelty to be used only on occasion 
and to carry out a definite scheme of decoration. This fact 
automatically keeps the volume demand low, in comparison 
to other types of table linens. 

The reason for these difficulties has been given as “just 
characteristic of rayon” which excuse is given for many 
things. But rayon is being used successfully in combina- 
tion with other fibers in other home commodities and ready- 
to-wear. Is it not possible to eliminate to a great extent 
these faults and thereby increase the demand for these rayon 
and linen damask table cloths ? 


Bright Colors for Men’s Neckwear 


RIGHT colors for business and social, as well as sports 

affairs, are the spring note in men’s neckwear. Bright 
when new, and it is important they remain just as bright at 
least for a season. 

Little of the tie is exposed to view, but that little is 
important. The summer sun is hard on colors, particularly 
bright colors. Anticipate trouble and avoid it by using 
fabrics, dyes and methods of dyeing which will stand up 
under the salt air and hours of sun and air exposure en the 
golf course, or the less difficult light of business offices. 


Blouses and Blouse Materials 


HE popularity of the spring suit either in wool or silk 
brings the accompanying blouse to the limelight. 

The blouse must be smart—it is a trimming—and there- 
fore must be clean, and attractive. The suit is worn daily. 
The blouse therefore must be changed almost daily, requir- 
ing repeated cleansing. Soap and water are the most 
economical and most frequently used cleansers. Therefore, 
the blouses should be made of materials which can be laun- 
dered. This includes the colored pipings, too. 

If a blouse is too fragile or made of too intricate a pattern, 
it must be dry cleaned. But whichever way, they are 
cleansed, they must not shrink or fade. This is important. 
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Strict Adherence 
to Rule Is 


Essential in 


ercerizing 
Cotton Fabrics 


By John Appleyard 


OQ often mercerizing of cotton piece goods is 
simple operation which can_ be 

handled by anybody who can run a tenter frame. 
This erroneous idea is responsible for much of the 
trouble encountered in the subsequent processing of 
mercerized fabrics. The truth of the matter is that best 
results can be obtained only by one who has a good 
knowledge of the conditions under which the mercer- 
izing action takes place, and who—because of this 
knowledge—can make certain that these conditions are 


regarded as a 


observed. 

The chief factors to be considered in mercerizing are: 
(1) Treatment of cloth prior to mercerization. (2) 
Duration of treatment. (3) Strength of caustic soda. 
(4+) Temperature of mercerization. (5) Adjustment 
of tension. (6) Type of fabric to be treated. 


Pretreatment 


after 
being desized, scoured, and dried; after kier boiling, 
washing, and drying; or after receiving a full bleach. 
In many ways mercerizing in the gray is very unsatis- 
factory. On account of the waxes and other natural 
impurities in the raw cotton and the added sizing mate- 
rial in the cloth, it is nearly impossible to get an even 
saturation. 


Cotton fabrics may be mercerized in the gray; 


Because of this, the time required for mer- 
cerizing is too long, and— more important—the results 
are not uniform. By mercerizing the goods after they 
have been desized and scoured, if they are allowed time 
enough for complete saturation on the mercerizing ma- 
chine, better results are obtained. However, it is diffi- 
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cult to get even work on account of the foreign matter 
still remaining in the cloth. 

The most satisfactory stage at which to mercerize 1s 
after kier boiling and washing. At this point the goods, 
being well-bottomed, are practically pure cellulose; and 
since the fabric is absorbent, it saturates readily and 
uniformly and good mercerizing is possible. There 1s 
no doubt that the cloth is in the best of condition for 
mercerizing after a full bleach. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the mercerizing treatment the fabric is liable to get 
dirty and to acquire a yellow cast which will necessitate 
a second chemicking. For this reason it is seldom recom- 
mended to mercerize after a full bleach. 

Duration of Treatment 

Perhaps the most neglected factor in mercerizing cot- 
ton piece goods is the time element. Unless sufficient 
time is given for the caustic soda solution to completely 
saturate the goods and then to react with the fibers, com- 
plete mercerization is impossible. In practice the caustic 
should be allowed to remain in contact with the fabric 
for at least 60 seconds after the saturation point is 
reached. 

The degree of mercerization may be determined by 
various chemical methods and dyeing tests, or by micro- 
scopical examination. Tests have shown that after the 
saturation point is reached, the type of fabric makes 
little difference in the time required for reaction with the 
caustic. However, the time required for saturation to 
be complete will vary according to the construction and 
weight of the goods and the twist of the yarn. 

The following method for determining the time re- 
quired for various fabrics to become thoroughly satur- 
ated is simple but reliable, and can be carried out by any 
person: Take a beaker or glass jar, and put in it a solu- 
tion of the caustic soda being used in the mercerizing 
machine. Cut several pieces of cloth about 4 in. square 
from the seams of each lot of goods. Using one piece 
at a time, place the swatches on the surface of the solu- 
tion, and note the time required for the cloth to become 
thoroughly saturated and to sink to the bottom of the 
jar. The longest time required is used as a basis, since 
this will insure a full saturation of all goods in that lot. 

The writer has found that the regular 48 x 48, 64 x 72, 
and 80 x 80 print cloths made of soft-twist carded yarns, 
absorb the caustic in one to two seconds. Some voiles, 
broadcloths, and other fabrics made of two-ply fine 
combed yarns will take from six to ten seconds. This 
means that these fabrics must be kept in caustic soda 
solution for at least 66 to 70 seconds to obtain complete 
mercerization. These results were obtained from tests on 
fabrics which had been kier boiled. Gray goods would 


o 


Factors to be considered in the mercerization 
of cotton piece goods include pretreatment of 
the fabric strength and temperature of the 
caustic solution duration of mercerizing treat- 
Although the 


author confines his discussion to the conditions 


ment, and adjustment of tension. 


which should be maintained in mercerizing on 
the conventional type of equipment, his remarks 


are equally applicable to chainless mercerizing. 
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Mercerizing range embodying many of the details of 
construction suggested in the accompanying article 


require a much longer time for saturation to be complete. 

Another reason for allowing sufficient time for com- 
plete mercerization is the fact that it lessens the danger 
of stains or clip marks on the selvages of the cloth which 
are caused by wet tenter clips. When the selvage of a 
fabric which is not thoroughly mercerized comes in con- 
tact with a wet tenter clip, mercerization at that point 
stops, while on other portions of the goods the action 
of the caustic continues for several seconds, thus giving 
rise to clip marks. On the other hand, if the material is 
fully mercerized before it comes in contact with the wet 
clip, dilution of the caustic will have no ill effect. 

Temperature and Concentration 

There is no end to the controversy as to the proper 
strength and temperature of caustic soda used in mer- 
cerizing. Tests made by the author indicate that a tem- 
perature of from 65 to 70° F. and a strength of from 
54 to 58° Tw. give the best results. Caustic at a tem- 
perature as low as 36° F. has been employed, but has 
heen found to be so viscousal at high concentrations as 
to give poor and uneven work. At temperatures of 65 
to 70° F. the caustic flows freely; also, the specific 
gravity can be kept uniform without trouble. The 
principal point is this: Maintain a uniform temperature 
and concentration of the mercerizing solution at all 
times. 

Tension 


It is well known that tension is one of the most vital 
factors in mercerizing. The maximum degree of luster 
can only be obtained by stretching the fabrics to full gray 
width and length while they are being subjected to the 
action of the concentrated alkali solution. 

To insure uniform tension on the warp, the mercer- 
izing range should be driven by three motors: one for 
the padder, one for the tenter, and one for the wash 
boxes. On low speed, the three motors are controlled 
by one starter. Between the padded and the tenter frame 
should be placed a rheostat-control compensator; and 
between the tenter frame and wash boxes, another com- 
pensator. The compensator roll between the padder and 
tenter frame should weigh at least 80 lb. This arrange- 
ment prevents uneven tension due to belt-slippage, elim- 
inates the need of cone or expansion pulleys, reduces the 
danger of the cloth running slack between the tenter and 
wash box, and insures uniform warp tension on all 
tabrics. , 
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The method of applying filling tension is likewise of 
great importance. It is not advisable to stretch the cloth 
to gray width too quickly. Therefore, the first 20-ft. 
section of the tenter frame should be of the inclined type 
so that the fabric can be gradually drawn out to width. 
The second section may be of the parallel type, but 
should be fitted with screwed cross rods and hand wheels 
with which to adjust its width to conform with that of 
the first section. Water may be flowed over the goods 
during their passage over the second section, providing 
they have been in contact with the concentrated caustic 
for the full length of time required for complete satura- 
tion and mercerization to take place. Tension should be 
maintained during washing of the fabric until the caustic 
remaining in the goods is reduced to a strength below 
that required to induce shrinkage (about 15° Tw.); 
otherwise loss of luster is liable to occur. 

To permit full mercerization of all classes of goods 
the writer prefers a machine having the following com- 
ponents: Two three-bowl padders, between which are 
placed a sufficient number of idler rolls or drums to allow 
60 yd. of cloth to be in contact with the strong caustic 
solution during the padding operation; a 60-ft. tenter ; 
and wash boxes or recuperator operating on the counter- 
flow principle. A unit of this type permits production 
at the rate of 60 yd. per min. 


Types of Fabrics 


The degree of mercerization which can be obtained 
depends to a large extent on the construction of the 
fabric and the characteristics of the yarn from which it 
is made. On low-grade print cloths it is impossible to 
secure a high degree of luster; and, in this case, mercer- 
izing is conducted primarily to increase the affinity of 
the cotton for various classes of dyestuffs, and to im- 
prove the handle of the goods. On the other hand, with 
two-ply broadcloths and other classes of fabrics, by 
observing the precautions outlined, it is possible to secure 
a high degree of luster. But if these goods are processed 
under improper conditions without thought as to what 
must take place to secure the full benefits of merceriza- 
tion, best results cannot be obtained. 

Finally should be mentioned the fact that unevenly 
mercerized goods cannot be expected to dye evenly ; and, 
conversely, if fabrics are completely and uniformly mer- 
cerized the danger of uneven or shady dyeings will be 
greatly minimized. 
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Removal of Oil 
Big Problem in 


Scouring Rayon 


Knit Goods 


By George I. Putnam 


COURING of knitted fabrics, regardless of the 
type. has for its object the removal of oil and other 
foreign matter which would cause difficulties in 
bleaching or in the dyeing of mode shades. This process 
has offered certain problems ever since rayon has been 
used extensively in the manufacture of knit goods. 
The problem of scouring is made considerably more 
difficult because each manufacturer of rayon is likely to 
use a different coning oil. By this is meant that A 
company may employ 6% of mineral oil; B company 
may lubricate with one-half mineral and one-half vege- 
table oil; and C company may use a sulfonated oil, either 
alone, or in combination with some other easily remov- 
able oil. To make the scouring of the cloth even more 
troublesome, the various manufacturers, as a rule, do 
not inform the knitting mills as to the exact make-up of 
the oils. Knowledge of the type of oil employed would 
enlighten the mill chemist or dyer, and enable him to 
scour the cloth more intelligently. Since this knowledge 
is not available, a great majority of the mills are working 
in the dark in regard to this particular phase of knit- 


goods pre cessing. 
Outline of Procedure 


In order to scour thoroughly, and thus obtain a good 
bottom for subsequent processing, a combination of a 
good soap and other detergents is usually employed. 
Green olive-oil soap, made up in a stock solution of 14 Ib. 
to the gal. of water, together with pine oil and hexalin 
soap, will scour the cloth practically free of oil, and 
entirely free of dirt. In some cases the addition of 
trisodium phosphate is advantageous. 

The temperature of the bath is an important factor in 
scouring, because no matter how well the soap and 
chemicals have been selected, if the temperature is not 
correct, perfect scouring of the fabric will not be accom 
plished. The temperature must be high enough to bring 
about proper action of the scouring agents. Therefore, 
the bath should not be lukewarm or warm, but hot. 
This means that a temperature of 170° F. or higher is 
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necessary. In some cases, in fact, a temperature just 
under the boil (210° F.) will be required. 

The time or length of run of scouring rayon knit cloth 
plays a part, as too short a scour—even with the correct 
soap, chemicals, and temperature—will not allow these 
agents to do their work properly. At least one-half hour 
at the desired temperature is the minimum time needed, 
and from this up to one hour. 

A concrete example may best illustrate the general 
facts mentioned above about scouring rayon fabrics. 
Fifteen rolls of rayon knit goods for underwear, made 
from 150-denier, 24-filament yarn, and having a total 
weight of 405 Ib., are loaded into the scouring machine 
which has been filled one-half full of clean, absolutely 
soft, cold water. After the cloth has been loaded into 
the machine, the top roll is lowered in order to obtain a 
good squeeze on the cloth, and the machine is started. 
Steam is turned on, six pails of soap solution is added, 
and 2 quarts of pine oil brought into solution with the 
same amount of the soap solution or a little sulfonated 
oil is poured in. Next one pail of hexalin soap is added, 
and 5 lb. of trisodium phosphate is sprinkled in when the 
scouring bath is lukewarm. 

All of these scouring agents should be put into the 
front section of the machine. A partition between this 
section and the other part of the machine has perforations 
which allow the detergents to circulate into the main part 
of the tub where they come in contact with the cloth. 
When the temperature of the bath has reached 180° F., 
it should be held at this point for 45 min. At the end 
of this time the cloth should be clean. Drop the scouring 
bath, and wash the goods at least twice with warm water 
at 120° F., overflowing the wash water during this opera- 
tion. Approximately 10 min. is required for the first 
wash, and 5 min. for the second. Next rinse for about 
5 min. with cold water. This will cool the cloth and 
make it ready for the bleaching or dyeing operation. 

In the majority of cases the procedure outlined will 
prove satisfactory for scouring knit goods made from 
various types of rayon. However, there may be times 
when a second scour, using the same chemicals in smaller 
amounts will be necessary to insure the best results. 








Equipment of this type finds frequent use 
in processing knit goods 
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Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Scene of Knitting Show 


ETAILED descriptions of the 
[ Jicoins at the twenty-seventh an- 

nual Knitting Arts Exhibition at 
the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
\pril 13 to 17, are given on this and 
following pages. In the report of each 
individual exhibit is a list of the prod- 
ucts which the exhibitor has chosen to 
display on this occasion, The booth 
numbers may be used in conjunction 
with the floor plans presented on page 
71 in order to locate any particular 
exhibit in which the visitor may be in- 
terested. The abbrevation “Rep.” is 
used in the following paragraphs to 
indicate the company representatives in 
ittendance. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 242, 243, 244, 271, 272, 273. Space 
to be used as reception room. Rep.: 
|. P. Holt, E. L. Dale, J. A. Holt, T. H. 
\Vetterlein, C. D. Gott, R. Yeabsley, 
\V. F. Hancock, Jr., E. Golden, J. F. 
\icCrudden, C. B. Rapp, R. White, 
H. Lineberger, F. Miller, J. J. Neil, S. 
Keare, E. J. Neal. 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booths 389, 390. New 
warp-knitting machine of large designing 
-apacity, making raised effects, selvages 
with large designs, and lace effects, for 
millinery and knit-goods trades. New 
seamless beret-knitting machine. Rep.: 
L. Broadwin. 


American Aniline & Extract Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 83, 84, 85. Ortho- 
en, Stripper X, etc. Featuring Etro- 
lene, a new product for strengthening 
silk and eliminating chafe marks, etc. 
Demonstration of strength imparted to 
ilk hose by Etrolene. Rep.: A. B. 
{cCarty, G. S. McCarty, T. P. Key, 
E. C. Titus, F. A. Carsten, L. A. North. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York. 
sooths 250, 251, lecture hall. Hosiery: 


full-fashioned, 39, 42, and 45 gauge; 
seamless, 300 needle. Underwear: tricot 
and milanese, 30 to 100 denier; circular, 
knit on 34-cut machine. Bathing suit 
and outerwear warp-knitted fabrics. 
Featuring dull-luster finish. Three style 
shows daily to be given in auditorium, 


illustrating use of Bemberg yarn in 
knitted garments. Rep.: J. H. Shinn, 
Mrs. L. Huston, Miss M. Guernsey, 
W. J. Nimmons, H. L. Chapell, G. R. 
Hope. 

American Dyestuff Reporter, New 
York. Booths 103, 104, 118, 119. Tex- 
tile publishers. 

American Enka Corp., New York. 


Booths 383, 384. Synthetic yarns and 
knit goods made from them. 


American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Booth 151. Laces, narrow-fabric 
trimmings, and woven labels. Featuring 


Visit Us at 
Philadelphia 
TexTILE Wort.p’s_head- 
quarters at the Knitting 


Arts Exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Commercial 


Museum, Monday to Fri- 
day (Apr. 13 to 17, inclu- 


sive), will be located in 
booths 269 and 270. Repre- 
sentatives of both editorial 
and business staffs will be 
in daily attendance. 
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new type of almost invisible shoulder 
ribbon for lingerie manufacturers. Rep.: 
S. D. Dawson. 


American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Booths 191, 192, 193, 
226, 227, 228. Hosiery dyeing and finish- 
ing equipment. Emphasizing new fea- 
tures of construction in Super-type 
dyeing machines; hydro-extractors, in- 
cluding “Monex” extractor for handling 
small lots and “wetting out” problems; 
and conveyor dampeners for dampening 
hosiery prior to boarding. Rep.: R. C. 
Caine, A. Matthews, G. G. Rups, H. G. 
Mayer, C. F. Fischer, and representatives 
from English and European companies. 


American Thread Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booths 264, 265. Cotton and mer- 
cerized thread for all purposes. Rep.: 
J. W. Kennedy, T. P. Hughes, A. H. 
Cobbett, H. M. Fleishman, A. H. Cope- 
land, C. B. Hopson, E. H. Pretty, H. E. 
Copeland, H. E. Roller, R. B. Pretty. 


American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 


Boston. Booths 13, 13AA. Textile 
publishers. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C. Booths 319, 320. 
Mercerized yarns. Space to be used as 
reception room. Rep.: C. E. Hutchison, 
EK. F. Redding, H. B. Ketchum, E. J. 
Holbrook. 


Edward R. Ammon, Reading, Pa. 
Booth 21. Expanding inspecting ma- 
chines, “Countematic” automatic count- 
ing machines, both for hosiery. Fea- 
turing electrically-operated expanding 
inspecting machine. Rep.: E.R. 
Ammon. 


Joseph Amon, Rahway, N. J. Booth 
330. Metal moistening boxes, emulsion 
troughs, knitters’ tables, topping tables, 
humidifier trucks, floor pans, splash 
pans, etc. Rep.: J. Amon. 


Argus Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Booth 73. Rayon knit fabrics 
for men’s, women’s, and children’s wear, 
and for polo shirts, millinery and under 
wear. Rep.: W. H. Geis, Jr., H. Gold, 
N. Gold. 


Arrow Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Booth 71. Latch needles. Rep.: G. L. 
Heaton, Jr. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Booths 39, 40. Throwing ma- 
chinery, including “Stonington” winder, 
5B double-twister, Monarch DD twister, 
high-twist hosiery tram, ball-top spindles. 
Rep.: E. H. Peirce, P. N. Thorpe, S. H. 
Morton, J. R. Breen, F. Sails, I. R. 
Rowe, H. J. Morton, H. B. Thorpe. 


Bachmann Bros., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 11. Flexalin unbreakable humi- 
dors, white welt rods, and crystal welt 
hooks. Featuring all-aluminum moisten- 
ing box with unbreakable transparent 
sliding doors, and a new type of bobbin. 
Rep.: A. H. Redles, J. C. Crowther, 
W. Brett, W. J. Bachmann. 


Bahnson Co., New York. Booth 100. 


New Type H_ humidifier, Type D 
humidifier with special hood, and new 
unit control. Rep.: F. S. Frambach, 
R. E. L. Morefield, L. O. Heinold, 


D. D. Smith. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Booth 377. Microscopes. 
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instruments of precision, photo-micro- 
graphs, magnifiers, readers, and micro- 
scopic equipment for textile industry. 
Rep.: W. H. Slocum, J. I. 
\. R. Farmer. 


Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, 
Mass. Booth 399. Sewing threads, 
featuring mercerized and flatlock. Rep.: 
\. S. Kellogg, J. 


|. D. Perrin, J. I. Markowitz, H. N. 
Feist, J. B. Duffy, F. J. Dondero, J. D. 
Burkitt. 


J. Bishop & Co., Platinum Works, 
Malvern, Pa. Booth 394. Complete line 
of platinum laboratory equipment, spe- 
cial platinum plant appliances, etc. 
Featuring precious-metal  spinnerets, 
tantalum plant equipment, and tantalum 
spinnerets. Rep.: P. C. Kerk, G. M. 
Hickey, A. W. Miller, J. B. Ives. 


Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia. Mer- 
cerized varns. Featuring 300s combed 
Sea Island. said to be finest yarn ever 
spun in America, and other fine yarns 
for lisle stockings. Rep.: R. C. Boger, 
\. J. Crummer, H. H. Haff, D R.. 


Jonas. 


H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
164. 165, 166, 205, 206, 207. Knitting 
machines, 18-in. and 24-in., for dress 
goods; small machines for hosiery tops. 
Rep.: W. H. Allerton, S. Bittle, J. R. 
Forrest, H. S. Horrocks. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booths 283, 284. Hoist and 
non-hoist types of skein dyeing ma- 
chines; hoist-type rotary machines for 
dveing hosiery in small lots; sample- 
skein dyeing machine, two-stick rotary 
principle; and hosiery dyeing machines 
of 2-pocket baffle-plate rotary type, 1m- 
proved 4-pocket rotary type, paddle- 
wheel type, hoist rotary (large-lot type), 
and special hand-hoist-type rotary for 
dyeing hosiery in small lots. Featuring 
a laboratory model of hosiery dyer for 
quick and inexpensive experiments. 
Rep.: A. W. Butterworth, H. W. Butter- 
worth, J. E. Butterworth, H. W. Butter- 
worth, Jr.. DeH. Butterworth, A. Molt, 
W. E. H. Bell, W. Yates. 


Cameron & Pfingst, Philadelphia. 
Booths 134, 135, 136. Mercerized varns. 
Same as Dixie Mercerizing Co. Rep.: 
RB. Pfingst, C. G. Keller, J. B. Cameron, 
S. Fredericks, G. H. Ellis. G. West, E. 
Kimball, S. Diggle, F.  Lemmond, 
F. Frank. 


Canadian Aniline & Extract Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. Booth 84. (with 
\merican Aniline & Extract Co.). For 
cotton: penetrants, finishing oils, finish- 
ing pastes, sulfonated oils, soluble 
pine oils, kier oils, kier soaps, fillers, 
bleachers’ blues and tints, soluble tal- 
lows, waterproofings, cloth glaze, liquid 
soaps. For wool: penetrants, scouring 
oils, liquid soaps, softeners, etc. For 
hosiery and underwear fabrics: strippers, 
nenetrants, leveling agents. boil-off oils, 
liquid soaps, hosiery finishes. Agents 
for prevention of friction and chafe 
inarks, softening, etc. Rep:: W. P. 
(;sudgeon 


Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 336, 337. Space for reception of 
customers. Displaying novelty yarns 
made by Amazon Cotton Mills, including 
\mafleece. Amaray, and Amamerino. 
Rep.: S. M. D. Clapper, H. E. Aken, 
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Wexlin, 


Slotnick, I. W. Shaler, 


C. V. Albright, M. B. Foil, M. P. 
Glynn, J. G. Hillborn, E. W. Lancaster, 
C. F. Peffer, J. C. Scott, B. D. Sturgis, 
C. H. Fenn, J. J. Klumpp. 


Celanese Corp. of America, New York. 
Booths 342, 343, 344, 368, 369, 370. 
Various types of Celanese yarns, knitted 
and woven fabrics, and garments and 
articles such as men’s and women’s 
hosiery, underwear, bathing suits, and 


knitted outerwear. Rep.: H. Price, 
N. da Parma, H. O. Shuptrine, K. C. 
Loughlin, A. M. Burt, F. W. Frank, 
J. Holmes, B. Guild, and others. 
Clifton Yarn Mills, Inc., Clifton 
Heights, Pa. Booths 142, 143. Natural 


and dyed rayon yarns on cones and 
bottle bobbins; fancy twists and novelty 
yarns; and garments made from them. 
Rep.: C. W. Carvin, Miss C. M. Rudolph, 
C. Mitchell. 


Clover Leaf Mfg. Co., Honesdale, Pa. 
Booths 386, 387. Silk and rayon spin- 
ning and winding bobbins; metal and 
Bakelite bobbins for twist setting; all- 
metal and wood-backed bobbin boards, 
steaming racks, and crates. Featuring 
all-metal bobbin for setting grenadine 
twist. Rep.: R. P. Bennett. 


Columbia Steel Equipment Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Booths 289, 290, 291, 324, 


325, 326. 


Charles Cooper Co., Inc., Bennington, 
Vt. Booth 141. Knitting needles and 
fabric knitted on Cooper machines. 
Rep.: J. J. Haves, R. Jaeger, R. Rogers, 
G. E. Scott. 

Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. Booth 365. Tex- 
tile publishers. 


Cotton Products Co., 
Booths 378, 379. 
man Corp. 
tion booth. 


Philadelphia. 
Same as Oscar Heine- 
Space to be used as recep- 
Rep.: A. Lindenberg, C. W. 
Seidel, S. Rowcroft, N. P. Murphy, T. 
Cowan, E. O. Jennings, H. D. Upham. 
R. C. Swanberg, FEF. J. Neal. 


Crawford Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. Booth 350. Stop motions con- 
structed of steel and aluminum for knit- 
ting machines. Rep.: F. Crawford, Jr., 
F. Crawford, Sr., A. Crawford. 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C. 
Booth 14. Double-carded knitting yarns, 
16s to 40s, natural, bleached, and dyed. 
Rep.: J. D. Cunningham, E. Cross, M. FE. 
McMenamin. 


J.D. Cunningham, Philadelphia. 
Booth 14. Same as Cross Cotton Mills 
Co. Rep.: J. D. Cunningham, M. E. 
McMenamin, E. Cross. 


Record, New 


Textile publishers. 


Daily News 
Booths 16, iy. 


York. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Booths 134, 135, 136. Mercerized 
varn. Same as Cameron & Pfingst. 
Rep.: G. H. Ellis, G. R. West, E. R. 
Kimball, F. W. Frank, F. Lemmond, 
S. L. Diggle, J. B. Cameron, B. Pfingst. 


Dubied Machinery Co., New York. 
Booths 371, 372. Featuring new “Ban” 
double-lock jacquard machine, built on 
new principle, combining all features of 
present flat machines, and producing 
single-lock, double-lock, eight-lock, flat, 
or raised jacquard fabrics, or a combina- 
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tion of any or all of them. Rep.: E. O. 
Spindler, D. J. Werfelman, C. Steeb. 


John Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., New York. 

sooth 363. Hosiery yarns, sample 
hosiéry; - Rep:: D. L.. Ryan, H. £. 
Bishop. 


Duplan Silk Corp., New York City. 
3ooths 245, 246. Space will be used as 
reception room. Rep.: G. Friedlander, 
H. H. Cannon, J. J. Poillon, G. M. Poil- 
lon, W. S. Wheeler, Jr. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., New York. 
Booths 149, 150, 173, 174. Cones, skeins, 
garments, and fabrics. Rep.: C. G. 
Hookey, C. G. Adams, C. S. Marshall, 
R. C. Martin. 


Durene Association of America, New 
York. Booths 196, 223. Durene under- 
wear, outerwear, and hosiery. Featuring a 
fashion exhibit on Tuesday, April 14, at 
2:30, illustrating the adaptation of durene 
yarns to a wide variety of costumes for 
sport, street, and evening wear, as well 
as the use of durene fabrics in acces- 
sories. Rep.: E. L. Starr, W. F. Ander- 
son, and Misses K. I. Day, G. Walton, 
and G. Whitmore. 


Eastern Stelos Co., Philadelphia. 
300ths 395, 396. Demonstration of 
patented Stelos re-knit system for 


hosiery repairs. Featuring the Stelos 
Flawless Mend. Rep.: A. C. Dickson, 
J. V. Watson, F. A. Losh, F. C. Stephens, 
G. J. Crosby. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y. Booths 328, 329. Random dyeing 
machine and extractor; Eclipse yarn 
cleaner, Eclipse slub catcher, and Eclipse 
bobbin holder. Featuring multi-colored 
knit and woven fabrics of various yarns; 
also. garments’ knitted from various 
multi-colored combination of colors. 
Rep.: J. C. Ferguson, J. P. Garey, J. D. 
Lutes, L. A. Uttrick, L. B. Hasgrouck. 


Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass. Booth 
388. Elastic webbing. Featuring appli- 
cation to knitted garments and products, 
including elastic-top hosiery, special in- 
serted underwear elastic No. 1001, and 
elastic webbing applied to bloomers. 
shorts, and step-ins. Special features: 
woven insertion elastic for ladies’ under- 
garments and sleeping wear, elastic-top 
golf hosiery, men’s half hose, and chil-- 
dren’s socklets. Rep.: R. A. Parker. 
W. E. Dalby, W. H. Johnson. 


Ewing-Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa. 
Booths 18, 19.  Mercerized yarns in 
numbers from 2/20 to 2/140, and thrown 
silk for the hosiery trade, featuring 
highest grades of chiffon silk. Rep.: 
S. ‘ D. Clapper, M. Ewing, D. Thomas 
2nd. 


Fairchild Publications, 


York. 
Booths 16, 17. 


licat New 
Textile publishers. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 140. Textile soaps, oils, 
and specialties, emphasizing stainless 
needle oil, oil for conditioning rayon ané 
soaking silk, hosiery finish, and deluster- 
ing agents. Featuring Solventine SR, 
tor degumming hosiery, and Hydroleum, 
tor preventing silk from becoming 
brittle. Rep.: W. F. Fancourt, Jr., E. H. 
Morningstar, C. T. Harvey. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 137, 138, 139, 184, 185. 186. 
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mall true-rib knitting machines; multi- 
sign machines covered by fabric patent 
.. 1,772,400, issued Aug. 5, 1930; special 
it showing operation and application 
knot tver and yarn selector to other 
ves of knitting machines; accessories 
r seamless and full-fashioned indus- 
ies; and creasing machines for sweater 
ickets and other parts. Rep.: H. W. 
nderson, W. Larkin, E. A. Cordin, 
B. Davis, G. Petrie. 


J. A. Firsching, Utica, N. Y. Booths 
\), 401. No. 2 knit-cloth slitting ma- 
ine, making two rolls of one for slit- 
ig into strips on the No. 4 cloth-slitting 
achine, both machines in operation. A 
iff-cutting machine also shown. Rep.: 
\. Firsching, Jr., J. A. Firsching, Sr. 


Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia. 
ooths 120, 121. Three throwing ma- 
hines, including double-deck Model 30 
twister, improved “Duplex”  double- 
twister, and new double-deck redraw: 
also. 40-in. “Whirlwind” extractor—all 
achines in operation. Rep.: R. J. 
artholomew, C. W. Schaum, W. H. 
kktometsch, Jr.. C. W. Moore, L. Unruh, 

Lewis. 


J. B... Bend: ‘Co.. 





Wyandotte, Mich. 
footh 285. Silk hosiery, rayon products, 
leached materials, such as underwear 
ind hosiery. Featuring silk yarns treated 
with Wyandotte special alkalies, and 
rayon fabrics treated with Rayon Soda. 
Rep.: J. F. Flaherty, J. W. Turner, H. 
FE. Moyer. 


Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Rooths 197, 222. Silk and rayon cone 
winders for knitting yarn in operation, 
also precise-wind cone and tube winders 
for cotton thread yarns. Featuring im- 
proved methods of handling and winding 
rayon yarn, with special regard to oiling 
1 conditioning. Rep.: T. E. Connor, 
D. W. Bridgeman, R. W. Ensign. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Booth 124. Space will be used as recep- 
ion room. Rep.: G. L. Hancock, J. A. 
-berly, V. L. Eshelman, G. MacFadyen. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
\. Y. Booths 248, 249, 266, 267. Elec- 
trical equipment for knitting mills, in- 
luding motors and controls. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
'loboken, N. J. Booths 54, 55. Cooper- 
lewitt lamps for industrial lighting; 
‘eon-glow lamps for use as indicators 
nd testing purposes; Kon-nec-tors or 
ercury switches. Featuring a model 
ictory illuminated with Cooper-Hewitt 
ghting equipment. Rep.: C. F. Strebig. 
). R. Grandy, W. R. Flounders, R. B 
hipman, L. F. Gerisch. 


Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., 
rand Rapids, Mich. Booths 162, 163, 
S, 209. Small calender and garment 
ishing machine. Featuring new unit 


finishing of dress goods, bathing 
its, and sweater goods. Rep.: H. A. 
ields, A. Stormzand, W. F. Moon. 


Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New 
irk, 300ths 298, 299, 316, 317. 
edles and knitting-machine parts and 
pplies. Space will be used mainly as 
eption booth. Rep.: M. Nydegger, R. 
inkler, O. Custer. 


Grove Silk Co., Dunmore, Pa. Booth 
Silk stockings, showing effect pro- 


duced by number of turns given thread. 
Rep.: G. J. Schautz, A. G. Schautz, W. 
T. Cheatham. 


Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass. 


300th 276. Space to be used as recep- 
tion booth. Rep.: F. B. Handy, B. H. 
Rehbaum, F. W. Kingsley, W. P. Mc- 
culloch, J. R. Moore, C. D. Harris, J. C. 
Woodall. 


Oscar Heineman Corp., Chicago, III. 
Booths 378, 379. Space to be used as 
reception booth. Rep.: A. Lindenberg, 
F. E. Morey, L. Wotan. 


Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booth 125. Samples of resist-dyed, 
weighted, and unweighted silk; rayon 
and novelty fibers; samples made from 
these yarns; and samples of piece goods 
weighted, dyed, and finished. Rep.: W. 
J. Gutekunst, R. M. Gutekunst, H. C. 
Gutekunst, G. Smith. 


How to Reach 
the Show 


BUSES as usual will meet 
street cars at 34th and Weal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, 
and prov:de transportation 
to the Commercial Museum 
which is located at 34th 
Street. south of Spruce 
Street. The Knitting Arts 
Exhibition will open at 
2 p.m. Monday (Apr. 13) 
and on other days to and 
including Friday will be 
open from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m., excepting that on 
Friday the exhibit will 


close at 5 p.m. 





Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Booths 
212, 213, 214, 253, 254, 255. Wrap-stripe 
machines: 24 in.—150 (54 gauge); 34 in. 
—240 (54 gauge); 34 in—160, (36 
gauge). Rib-to-toe machines: 3} in.— 
224 (36 gauge); 3} in.—320 (48 gauge); 3 
in.—260 (48 gauge). Twelve-step, re- 
verse-plating machines: 2} in.—150 (54 
gauge); 34 in—240 (54 gauge); 33 in.— 
140 (36 gauge). Nib-jack machine, 33 
in —300 (70 gauge); jacquard machine 
33 in—140 (36 gauge); 1931 model, 
split-foot machine, 34 in.—240 (54 
gauge). All machines will be equipped 
with an 8-plunger fashion wheel. Rep.: 
J. Lawson, R. Lawson, L. B. Wilcox, J. 
McDowell, G. McDowell, H. G. Gross, 
H. B. Carico, R. Quinlan, H. W. Ket- 
tletv, A. Pelky, and others. 


John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. Booth 167. Hosiery-looping 
machines in operation. Rep.: G. Keyser, 
J. Sanders. 


Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., 
New York. Booths 95, 96, 126, 127. 
Single-unit full-fashioned hosiery types, 
and data relating to this development. 
Rep.: L. Hirsch, A. Friedmann, G. A. 
Urlaub. 
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Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New 
York, N. J. Booths 188, 189, 230, 231. 
Space to be used as reception booth. 
Rep.: A. Hofmann, C. E. Weinberg, F. 
A. Feustel, C. A. Kroenig. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Booths 47, 48, 49, 50. Processing and 
lubricating materials for knitting indus- 
tries, including Golden Wonder powder, 
Hosiery Wonder powder, Houghto- 
Solve, Houghto-Solve No. 10, Raylu- 
bric throwing cream, Aid No. 9, Three 
Star Sulfol, Cottonlubric No. 39, Luster- 
los “A” and “B,” absorbed knitting ma- 
chine oil, absorbed oil S-5, and absorbed 
twister ring oil T-113. Rep.: H. J. 
Waldron, W. A. Buechner, C. A. Stone- 
rod, J. F. Weber, J. F. Power, F. A. B. 
Harris, R. F. Smith, K. A. Newman, F. 
Bower, C. G. Schultze, H. C. Roberts, 
M. S. Kulp, H. Seward, D. E. Williard, 
J. H. Young, B. A. Burke, J. N. Smith. 


Howes Publishing Co., New York. 
Booths 103, 104, 118, 119. Textile pub- 
lishers. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton’ 
N. J. Booth 90. Featuring miniature 
filtration and softening plant in opera- 
tion, showing sedimentation basin, grav- 
ity filter, and up-flow softening. Rep.: 
C. Hungerford, Jr., S. F. Alling, G. W. 
C. Frey, J. H. Dalrymple, R. M. Weaver. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Booths 178, 179. Rayon yarn and 
knitted fabrics. Rep.: A. A. Murphy, 
E. W. Knapp, G. F. Brooks. 


International Nickel Co., New York. 
Booths 75, 76, 77. Featuring use of 
Monel-metal equipment for bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing plants. New pro- 
duct: seamless Monel-metal tubing. 
Rep.: E. A. Turner, C. J. Bianowicz, T. 
E. Lagerstrom, A. H. Galley, F. L. La- 
Que, J. F. Smith. 


International Printing Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Booths 22, 23. Special and 
stock designed paper boxes for hosiery, 
underwear, sweaters, bathing suits, ete. 


Featuring box make-up and_ gluing 
equipment in operation. Rep.: E. A. 
Hunt, J. J. Hess, G. E. Hunt. 


Loyal T. Ives Co., New Brunswick. 
N. J. Booth 156. Various types of 
spring-beard needles, sinkers, jacks, and 
other parts for knitting machines. Rep.: 
T. Whitlock, E. A. Quint, W. W. Heath, 
H. W. Thomas. 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 292, 293, 294, 321, 
322, 323. Circular jacquard knitting ma- 
chines, showing interesting new features. 
Emphasizing the knitting of sweaters 
with twill back, 2 by 1, 2 by 2, etc., cuff 
bottoms with rack edge. 


Rep.: H. Alb- 


ertman and Messrs. Shaw, Kreiner, 
Sirmay, and Tittle. 

E. W. S. Jasper, New York. Booth 
391. Latch and spring-beard needles 


manufactured by Ernst Beckert, Com- 
Chemnitz, and Theodor Groz & 
Soehne, Ebingen. Rep.: H. A. Groz, E. 
W. S. Jasper, E. L. Jasper. 


Ges., 


Jefferson Island Salt Co., Louisville 
Ky. Booth 99. Salt for water soften- 
ing, etc. Same as Pioneer Salt Co. Rep.: 
W. R. Smith, G. D. Mansfield. L. R. 
Rosenthal, B. A. Casey, M. A. Croce, 
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W. A. Roat, H. S. Elliott, H. W. Weier- 
man, E. A. Filmyer, G. T. Wood. 


Mills Co., Philadelphia. 
Durene, and combed and 
carded yarns. Rep.: J. W. Ferguson, 
W. W. Peters, F. N. Belk, R. M. Bech- 
tel, W. J. Yates, J. S. Wilcox, F. M. 


Shannonhouse, R. H. Johnston. 


W. H. & F. Jordan Jr. Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Booth 98. Textile oils, soaps, 
special softeners, and wool lubricants. 
Also insecticides and disinfectants. Fea- 
turing Seronex. Rep.: C. Jordan, H. B. 


Johnston 
Booth 229. 


Dohner, J. A. Johnston, R. A. Bruce, 
G. C. Harkins. 
Kahn & Feldman, Inc., New York. 


300th 10. Space will be used for recep- 
tion purposes. Rep.: R. A. Adams, a. 
O’Donoghue, R. A. Newmark, M. Feld- 


man. 


Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Booth 
180, 181. Boil-off oils; sulfonated oils; 
delustrants for hosiery; rayon oils; 
throwing oils for hosiery tram; gum 
finishes; Developene; chlorine neutral- 
izer; and other hydroxy products. Rep.: 
J. A. Branegan, S. G. Davenport, J. J. 
Donlen, E. W. Wall. 


Karle Lithographic Co., Rochester, N. 
Y. Booth 29. Samples of lithographed 
textile advertising and packing. Rep.: 


W. M. Sackett, M. H. Caulfield, F. Reed. 


Kaumagraph Co., New York. Booths 
112, 113, 160, 161. Dry transfers for 
trademarking, decorating, and identify- 
ing textiles; lithographed packing for 
hosiery and underwear trades; solvent 
for removing transfers, embossed seals, 
transfer irons, and transfer roll holders. 
Featuring the two-color transfer and the 
soluble and fusible transfers. Rep.: G. 
M. Porges, J. L. Reeves, N. E. Griffith, 
D. O. Blevins, H. A. Keech. 


Knitted Outerwear Age, New York. 
Booths 58, 59, 110, 111. Textile pub- 
lishers. 


Knit Goods Publishing Corp., New 
York. Booths 58, 59, 110, 111. Textile 


publishers. 


Knit Goods Weekly, 
Booths 103, 104, 118, 119. 


lishers. 


New York. 
Textile pub- 


Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H. 


Booth 122. Latch needles. Featuring 
new type of rivetless needles. Rep.: 
A. B. Sanborn, C. B. Paulus, W. H. 


Groat. 


R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Booths 359, 402. Hosiery yarns. Rep.: 
R. K. Laros, T. H. Mueller, and others. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 45, 46. Soaps and other 
products, together with finished goods 
showing their application. Rep.: C. E. 
Bertolet, W. H. Bertolet, Jr., A. H. 
Gaede, B. C. Holst. 


James Lees Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
300th 345. Worsted yarns. 


Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia. Booth 
309. Woolen and worsted yarns, both 
French and Bradford spun; immunized 
cotton; and other special yarns. Featur- 
ing “Lastex,”’ a spun rubber thread cov- 
ered with cotton, rayon, or silk. Rep.: 
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C. W. Neeld, Jr., G. H. Atherholt, H. C. 
Legge, O. L. McCurdy, Jr., C. H. Van- 
derbeck. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Booth 152. Samples of Leighton 
machine products, catalogs, etc. Rep.: 
A. B. Gould, F. C. Golden, J. C. Rice. 


Oswald Lever Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
300th 398. Samples of products pro- 
duced by Nos. 20, 30, and 40 winding 


machines. Featuring fiber-head spools 
and bobbins. Rep.: W. T. Joyce, J. D. 
Joyce, L. Hoffman. 


Lipps-Hamil, Inc., New York. Booth 
133. Hosiery knitting yarns. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 333, 334, 335. Steel equip- 
ment for hosiery mills, including seam- 
ing-machine table, looping-machine 
table, bar-topping table, matching and 
pairing table, hosiery truck, knitters’ 
benches, work boxes, work tables, hum- 
idor cabinets, etc. Rep.: F. W. Ejickoff, 


G. W. Scott, B. S. Wheeler, C. J. Brin- 
ton, Jr.. N. W. Leatherman. 
C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa. Booth 


279. Representing W. F. Hofford, Inc., 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Ranlo Mfg. 
Co., Green River Mfg. Co., Grantville 
Hosiery Mills, and Ingram Mfg. Co. 
Space will be used as reception room. 
Rep.: C. R. McGinnes, W. F. Hofford, 
D. V. Smith, T. L. Wilson, S. A. Rob- 


inson. 


W. A. P. MacKnight, Philadelphia. 


300th 286. Representing Swift Spin- 
ning Mills. Carded cotton yarns. Rep.: 
W. A. P. McKnight, C. J. Swift, R. D. 


Talbert. 


Maddock & Co., Philadelphia. 
308. 
lubricating features. 
son, M. Wiedmyer, G. 


300th 
Bearing bronze, emphasizing self- 
Rep.: C. L. 
H. Kendall. 


Pear- 





Chester I. Campbell, Director, 
Knitting Arts Exposition 
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Malina Co., Inc., New York. Booths 
346, 347. Natural and dyed rayon yarns, 
novelty yarns of cotton and rayon com- 
binations, worsteds, and zephyrs. Rep.: 


L. Malina, I. Aibel. 


Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Booth 247, 268. Box and label marking 
and printing machines, cone sticker 
printing machines, label pasters. Rep.: 
C. A. Putnam, C. E. Putnam. 


Masurel Worsted Mills, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 30oths 93, 94. Boucle, 
ratiné, boutonné, flammé worsted and 
rayon twists, worsted and natural silk 
blends, fancy blends, cashmere, and 
angora. Rep.: R. C. Brice, T. Quase- 
bart, E. Dauray, A. K. Tabor. 


Melliand Textile Monthly, New York. 
Booth 53. Textile publishers. 


Merion Worsted Mills, Inc., West 
Conshohocken, Pa. Booths 15, 15 AA. 
French-spun worsted, worsted Merion 
yarns, fancy twist yarns, novelties, spe- 
cialties. Rep.: C. H. Harrigan, J. B. 
Harrigan, I. Maranty, J. H. Purdy. 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Booths 339, 373. Merrow machines for 
high-speed trimming, overseaming, over- 
edging, plain crocheting, and shell stitch- 
ing. 


Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 154, 169. Featuring ‘“Inner- 
welt”, a new yarn to be used in place of 
silk for inside of full-fashioned picot- 
edged hosiery. Natural and colored 
merino yarns in fancy twists, mercer- 
ized single and ply yarns, Durene. 
thrown Japan tram silk, special seaming 
and looping threads, and hosiery made 
from above yarns. Rep.: C. L. Meyers, 
M. Meyers, M. M. Meyers, G. C. Ballen- 
berg, G. E. Maurer, C. Bender. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 327. Cotton and rayon tubes and 
cones. Rep.: J. J. Mitchell, Jr., J. A. 
Hayes, Jr., R. H. Smith, R. Whitaker, 
F. W. Noyes, F. W. Sundberg, C. L. 
Smith, A. W. Morton, Jr., B. G. Murray, 
W. J. O'Neill. 


L. P. Muller & Co., 
Sooth 132. 
tion booth. 
Muller, T. C. Brown. 


Myles Salt Co., 


Philadelphia. 
Space to be used as a recep- 
Rep.: T. H. Nicholson, J. I. 


Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 414. Featuring phenomenal crys- 
talline formation of Louisiana salt. 
Rep.: G. F. Baker, J. E. Friedman. 


National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. Booths 
41,42. Large panels containing questionn 
and answers on research problems, com- 


pleted standards, etc. Rep.: E. M. 
Schenke. 

New Brunswick Needle Co., New 
3runswick, N. J. Booth 350. Spring 


needles, sinkers, slides, jacks, transfer 
points or quills, sley points, traverse 
points, guides, etc. Rep.: F. Crawford, 
Jr., F. Crawford, Sr., A. Crawford. 


Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Booths 130, 131. Hosiery and underwear 
yarns; fancy yarns; worsted-content 
yarns, stock-dyed and natural. Featur- 
ing fancy yarns—ratinés and bouclés. 
Rep.: F. W. Boyd, J. G. Oswald, N. F. 
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Aver, R. M. Mauldin, V. D. Milliken, 
G. f. Hutchinson, T. Moore, G. Thomas, 
H. T. Cosby, Miss M. Lord. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co., 
43 icago, Ill. Booths 146, 147, 148, 175, 
177. Forms for hosiery drying and 

: ‘ishing: aluminum forms in both regu- 
lar and interchangeable toe styles; looper 
attachments; inspection machines. Fea- 
turing specially constructed forms for 
silk hosiery, operating by hot water on 


swivel tables. Rep.: H. Pope, L. H. 
Oswald, T. F. O’Connell, T. W. Prosser, 
C. Kautz, A. Donnelly, J. J. Biselx, 


O. A. Siegel, T. K. Long, W. H. Albert- 
W. L. Coggins. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Booths 88, 89. Displaying working 
model of complete central-station air- 
conditioning system, incorporating sev- 
eral novel features. Rep.: H. ; 
Rogers, R. E. Dorr, L. F. Ross, A. B. 
McKechnie. 


son, 


Payson Yarn Co., Inc., New York. 
Booth 198. Rayon, worsted, and zephyr. 
Rep.: J. J. Payson, C. M. Payson, J. J 
Nevins. 


Penn Worsted Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 97. Fancy yarns of ev ery descrip- 
tion. Rep.: W. T. Porter. 


Permutit Co., New York. Booths 101, 
102. Commercial-sized softener with 
section cut out to display interior con- 
struction; one of smaller size for special 
uses; chemical feeding device in opera- 
tion, showing how various chemicals can 
be fed exactly in proportion to flow of 
water; control box for continuous boiler 
blow-off equipment. Rep.: W. H. 
Mitchell, D. J. Hess, W. L. Lowrie, 
G. A. Weinhold. 


Albert J. Pfeiffer, Inc., New York. 
Booths 356, 357. Gates-Pfeiffer emulsi- 
fier, with samples of silk soaked by this 

method, emphasizing the uniformity of 

nting and penetration of the oil; hosiery 
yarns, including regular twist tram, hi- 
twist tram, semi-grenadine, super-grena- 
dine, and grenadine; also hosiery made 
from these yarns. Moving picture of 

oaking silk in emulsifier. Rep.: A. J. 
Pfeiffer. S. McConaghy, E. W. Sweet. 


Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 155. Japan hosiery tram on cones 
for seamless and full-fashioned knitters. 
Featuring high-twist yarns for full- 
fashioned trade. Rep.: G. B. Pfingst, 
J. J. Jacobs, J. Reynolds. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia. Booths 194, 195, 224, 225. 
Electric- and steam- heated hosiery dry- 
ing forms; combination dryer for skein 
yarns, Franklin packages, and cones; 
strations of Hurricane machinery for 
ying and finishing. Rep.: T. Allsop, 
W. W. Sibson, H. O. Kaufmann, E. 
Bargelt, W. W. Sibson, Jr. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., 
“hiladelphia. Booths 295, 296. Hosiery- 
drying equipment. Featuring  shape- 
hanging attachments; combination 

is for boarding various shapes on a 
single form; electric dryers for full- 

ioned hosiery. Rep.: P. Guggen- 
heim, J, Seligman. 


Pioneer Salt Co., Philadelphia. Booth 
Salt for water softening, etc. Same 
as Jefferson Island Salt Co. Rep.: W. 
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R. Smith, G. D. Mansfield, L. R. Rosen- 
thal, B. A. Casey, M. A. Croce, W. A. 
Roat, H. S. Elliott, H. W. Weierman, 
E. A. Filmyer, G. T. Wood. 


T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Booths 252, 263. Featuring Baby Kid 
Angora yarns; spun rayon yarns; mer- 
cerized and lisle cotton yarns; camel's 
hair, alpaca, cashmere, linen, mixtures, 
blends, and fancy twists. Representing 
Farr Alpaca Co., Porter, Inc., Putnam 
Spinners, Sanford Mills, Slater Mills, 
Hollands, Ltd., Robert Marsland & Co., 
Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., and Saltaire, 
Ltd. Rep.: J. A. S. Porter, W. H. Por- 
ter, M. F. Porter, A. H. Porter, F. X. 
Burray, J. B. Furman, F. J. Bagley. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Former booth of Nat'l. Assoc. of 
Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. Working 
demonstration of automatic boarding, 
drying, and stripping machine for 
women’s hosiery—type for boarder and 
helper, operating on fine-gauged, full- 
fashioned silk stockings. Rep.: C. T. 
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Griffith, C. S. Tiers, H. B. Lex, E. C 


Keener, W. J. Merrigan, Jr. 


Prosperity Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booths 80, 81. Knit-goods pressing ma- 
chine, 33 in. wide by 72 in. long, fully 
automatic, equipped with top and bottom 
steam, Airflo dryer, graduating pressure 
from 100 to 7,500 lb., hot gridhead buck 
with 3-point suspension. Rep.:  S. 
Bolder, S. Parness, S. Hutkins, E. C. 
Waters, J. Donahue, G. J. Kunzelman. 


Quaker City Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 182, 183. Same as The 
O. F. Zurn Co. Textile oils, softeners, 
finishers, etc., including Lusterine 
softener, Lusterine oil, Crown scroop 
finish, bleached Glyco developer, Quaker 
Chloral, Quaker Penetrant, Quaker 
Fragrantol. Featuring new products 
for finishing hosiery, including Quaker 
Dull Finish, Quaker Glucosene, Quaker 


Tetrazol, Oilventine paste. 
Queens Machine Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Booth 68. Fully automatic link- 
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and-link knitting machine, 60 in. long, 
embodying improvements over construc- 
tion as shown last year. Rep.: M. Zimitz. 


Rayon Publishing Corp., New York. 
Booths 2, 3. Textile publishers. 


Reece Button Hole Machine Co., Bos- 
ton. Booths 348, 349. Button-hole ma- 
chines in operation. Featuring adjust- 
able fly button-hole machine. Rep.: E. 
W. Taylor, J. Pikul. 


Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 
Booths 380; 381, 424, 425. Samples of 
3-T single- unit full-fashioned stockings, 
including fish-net, and fish-net with lace 
welt. Transportation will be provided 
for those interested in seeing the 3-T 
machines running. Rep.: R. Reiner, H. 
M. Gwyn, R. Wagner. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
sooth 147. Flat and round leather belt- 
ing, both oak and tannate, tannate lace 
leather, textile straps, and belt pre- 
servers, emphasizing beltings particularly 
applicable to knitting industry. New 
machine will show comparative grips of 
different kinds of belting. 


Philadelphia. 


Brook- 
New double- 
knitting machine. 


Robaczynski Machine Corp., 
Ivn, N. Y. Booths 51, 52. 
lock — link-and-link 


Rep.: L. Robaczynski, E. Masin. 

Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. Booth 
34. Novelty yarns. 

Royersford Needle Works, Inc., 
Royersford, Pa. Booths 366, 367. 
Chromium-plated and_ polished _ steel 


needles; special and standard full-fash- 
ioned machine accessories. Featuring an 
illuminated, magnified exhibit of needle 


construction. New product: patented 
porcelain thread guides for __ full- 
fashioned machines. Rep.: F. Heller, R. 
Breidenbach. 

Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Booth 168. Elastic webbing. Featuring 
Soc-Lastic, Pajam-O-Lastic, Short-O- 
Lastic, Jacklastic, and Bloom-O-Lastic, 


made of rubber treated by special chemi- 
cal process for protection against ac- 
tions of soaps, alkalies, etc. Rep.: P. L. 
Howard, R. B. Titterton, T. S. Beattie. 


San-Knit-ary Textile Mills, 
phia. Booth 12. 
dyeing hosiery 
wash cloths. 


: Philadel- 
Bags for bleaching and 
; bath and face towels and 


H. Z. Schniewind, New York. Booth 
67. Schopper textile- -testing equipment, 
including y varn-strength tester, abrasion 
tester for knitted wear, tensile tester for 
knitted wear, wrap reels, numbering ap- 
paratus, varn-diameter tester, thread and 
twist counters, micrometers, yarn scales, 
cloth scales, tachometers, hygrometers, 
etc. Rep.: J. H. Eaton, H. Z. 


Schniewind. 


Scholler Brothers, 
Booths 128, 129. 
fonated oils, 
pounds, and 


Inc., Philadelphia. 
, Soaps, softeners, sul- 
finishes, delustering com- 


specialties. Featuring 


“Brosco” dull finish for rayon and for 
pure silk. Rep.: A. J. Ganster, J. F. 
Noble, G. S. Powell, G. Pickering, L. M. 


Boyd, R. Moxon, F. C. Scholler 
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Harry Schwartz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 382. Rayon and novelty yarns. 
Rep.: D. Schwartz, J. Green, H. 
Schwartz. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 
Booths 260, 261, 262, 303, 304, 305. Cir- 
cular knitting machines for hosiery and 
underwear. Hosiery machines include 
gusset-toe K spiral machines in all popu- 
lar gauges for women’s plain, net, and 
fancy hosiery, and 25-step spiral half- 
hose machines with latest attachments. 
Circular-underwear machines include 
fine-gauged, multiple-feed, balbriggan 
web machines. Featuring new ES em- 
broidered-stitch machine for wrap-type 
half-hose. 





Meetings During 
Knit Goods Week 


THERE will be a group of 
trade association meetings 
during Knit Goods Week 
in Philadelphia. The Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America will 
the 
National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association on Tues- 


meet on Tuesday; 


day: the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers on 
Details will be 
found on page 48. 


Thursday. 





Sees & Faber Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 78, 79. Factory and janitors’ 
supplies, hosiery-mill specialties, knitters’ 
tools. Featuring new coursing pad, ma- 
chine for making and repairing straps on 
hosiery machines, friction leather, fric- 
tion-leather clamp, leg examining glass. 
Rep.: R. W. Sees, H. Schwarz, J. 


Detrick, C. D. Ambler, A. Beetle, E. 
Sees. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York. ,o0ths 202, 203, 204, 215, 216, 


zy. High-speed machines for the manu- 
facture of rayon and knitwear garments, 
mounted on universal,  pressed-steel 
safety and_ electric-transmitter-power 
tables. A working exhibit will be con- 
ducted and experienced operators em- 
ployed in the making up of women's 
rayon garments. 


Smith, Drum & Co., 
Booths 4-9 ine. 


Philadelphia. 
Hosiery-dyeing ma- 
chines, inspection forms, and double-sole 
thread cutters. Featuring new type of 
skein-dyeing machine in operation, guar- 
anteeing indanthrene dyeing and em- 
bodying other improvements. Rep.: G. 
E. Drum, N. M. Smith, H. S. Drum, W. 
C. Dodson, C. A. Sauerbrey, R. D. 
Howerton. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 300th =. 365. Textile 
publishers. 
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Southern Textile Machinery Co., Inc., 


Paducah, Ky. Booths 351, 352, 360, 361 
Wright and Sotco loopers. Featuring a 
new machine for looping cuffs and tail 
on sweaters, and cuffs for underwear 
having looper points mounted in cylin 
ders instead of in rings, and having als 
a new stitch. Rep.: R. N. Parkins 
J. A. Mulligan. 


Wm. Spiers, Ltd., Leicester, Englanc 
Booth 392. Autoswift Model R.S. 12 
color ring striper, 33-in., 180 needles, fo: 
ribbed or plain hose and half hose, 1/! 
top and welt, stripes in top or leg; Auto 
swift Model R.J. rib jacquard machine 


4-in. dia., 168 needles, for plain or ribbed 
reverse-plated hose and half-hose, 1/1 
top and welt. Rep.: W. Spiers, E 
Spiers, A. A. Russell. 

E. O. Spindler, New York. Booths 
371, 372. Same as Dubied Machiner 
Co. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booths 287, 288. Space to be 
used as reception booth. Rep.: J. S. 


Verlenden, R. J. Mathewson, W. H. 
Thatcher, E. R. Dillmore, W. S. Law- 
son, T. H. McKinney, M. A. Henderson, 
C. F. Smith, W. M. Hall, J. P. Rickman. 


Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Inc., New York. Booths 199, 200, 201, 
218, 219, 220. 
chines for: half hose—2-feed reverse- 
plated patterns, combination reverse- 
plated, spiral and 3-color patterns, com- 
bination reverse-plated and wrap pattern 
clocks; golf hose—reverse-plated and 
spiral patterns in 3 colors; misses hose- 
reverse-plated and wrap clock patterns: 
infant's hose—fine-gauged anklets with 
6-color horizontal stripes. Model L ma 
chines of the individual-needle  em- 
broidered wrap type, with new attach 
ments, for golf and half hose. Bentley 
Komet machines, for half and golf hose 
in true broad rib. Rep.: W. L. Toy, 
W. L. Houseman, S. R. Shelmire, H. S$ 
McInnes. 





Stelos Co., Inc., 
Booths 395, 396. 
Stelos Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
Same as Eastern 


Summit Thread Co., East Hampton, 


ae Booths 375, 376. Thread. Rep.: 
Bi Johnston, H. S. MacMillan, W. S. 
i egg. E. D. Hume. 


The Textile American, Boston. 
297, 318. Textile publishers. 


Sooths 


Textile Electric Machinery Co., Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Booths 398, 407. Elec- 
tric yarn moisteners. Featuring new 
automatic water-feeding system. Rep.: 


P. Krenkel, C. Hoffman. 

Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
Booths 233, 234, 235, 280, 281, 282. Com- 
plete portable centrifugal extractor, as 
well as a similar machine with the casing 
removed to show interior and working 
parts. Samples of full-fashioned hosiery 
knitted on Reading machines. Rep.: H 
Printz, E. A. Shoemaker, G. Staude, R 
W. Weaver, N. E. Richards. 


TEXTILE WORLD, New York. 
Booths 269, 270. Textile publications 
directories, catalogs, technical books, etc 
Represented by members of editorial and 
business staffs. 


Standard H knitting ma-- 
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Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
}hooths 210, 211. Needles for latch knit- 
machines, sewing machines and full- 
ioned knitting machines; full-fash- 
ed knitting-machine parts, ball bear- 


ings, etc. Rep.: E. K. Brown, W. T. 
Bell, W. L. Morgan, L. J. Ross, W. C. 
\iechardt, A. R. Brown. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp., New York. 
Booths 170, 171, 172. Lingerie, hosiery, 


al other wearing apparel made of 
Pubize, Chardonize, and Chacelon yarns. 
Featuring wearing apparel of Chardon- 


ize low-luster yarn. 6a _H. Cappel, 
L. F. Smith, E. D. Bryan, D. Swart- 
out, E. H. Bogardus, OO. J. Sea Tae 
Morton, E. W. Martin, W. B. Purse, 
J. W. Lucas. 


Underwear & Hosiery Review, New 
York. Booths 58, 59, 110, 111. Textile 
publishers. 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Booths 289, 290, 291, 324, 325, 326. 
Sewing, cutting, and folding machines. 
Featuring: machines for seaming hosiery; 
new high-speed overedge machine for 
seaming underwear; new __ high- speed 
tHlat-bed machines for facing and piping 
‘avon underwear and for seaming nain- 

wok underwear; new right-hand cylinder 

achines for bathing suits and sweaters; 
cloth- cutting machines; folding ma- 
nes; and machines for heming arm- 


holes and necks. Rep.: T. S. Whitsel, 
(. S. Thompson, A. S. Riviere, A. E. 
irauch, P. J. Steeper, J. J. Brown, A. J. 


brown, G. Rundle, E. E. 
Stengel, W. J. 


Gratsch, J. L. 
Delahanty, W. E. LeRoy, 


G. C. Cooper, G. M. Ide, P. T. Me- 
| endon, W. Pfeiffer, C. R. Spencer, J. A. 
/immer, L. F. McGwier, N. V. Christen- 


J. W. McLain, W. Price, Jr., W. E. 
HL: ak H. K. Lanning, W. Denholm, i, 
1. M. Jones, H. A. Sims. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
rork. Booths 91,92. Knit-goods press- 
machines, models XFF-3 3F-A. 
‘eaturing 3F-A machine, 32x72-in. press- 
surtace, steam-cylinder operated, 
which may be set for automatic opera- 
tion by means of timing service. Rep.: 
Foley, G. P. Hebard. 

United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. Booth 123. Space to 
serve chiefly as information booth. Fea- 

ng thrown-silk test and apparatus for 
ing it. Rep.: A. L. Brassell, G. W. 
|: Jr., J. A. Woodhead, S. B. Walker. 


U. S. Textile Machine Co., Scranton, 
|’ Booths 386, 387. Featuring double- 
de twister, with motor drive and 
'raverse mechanism. Each deck of ma- 
ch independent and running opposite 
'wist on high-twist hosiery tram. Rep.: 

V. Thomas, P. J. Thomas, E. 


nsend. 
_ Universal Bearing Metals Corp., 
1\ ester, N. Y. Booth 308. Bronze 


ngs. Featuring non-seizing, non- 


ig, and long-life properties of 
hecrium. Also self-lubricating Bearium. 
Ke G. H. Kendall. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston. 


bi s 114, 115, 116, 157, 158, 159. Wind- 
Nk wnachinery. Featuring No. 40, for 
ng cones for warping; No. 50, for 
ig rayon cones, emulsion attach- 





ment; No. 50, for winding silk cones; 
No. 90, for winding rayon to cops. Rep.: 


F. J. Quinn, W. J. Quinn, C. Brown. 


Van Straaten & Havey, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booths 86, 87. Thrown-silk 
yarn, Japan raw silk. Space to be used 
mainly as reception booth. Rep.: A. Van 


Straaten, M. H. Smith, A. Rosenstrauch, 
H. T. Nekervis, W. J. Westaway, and 
others. 

Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


Sooth 153. Automatic counting devices, 
including textile types. Featuring new 
predetermining counter and full-fashioned 
hosiery-machine counter. Rep.: A. E. 


Kallinich, W. A. Larson. 


Viscose Co., New York. Booths 240, 
241, 274, 275. Rayon yarns and knit 
goods made from them. Rep.: H. H. 


Kelly, A. C. Werner. 

Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co., 
Inc., Reading, Pa. Booth 362. Thread 
cutter and turning machines, featuring 
Model No. 12, which cuts floating 
threads on wrap-around men’s hose. 
Also black-enamel full-fashioned forms 
in both men’s and ladies’, and seamless 


Western Group Names 


Outerwear Delegates 


THE three special dele- 
the 
District group of the Na- 
tonal Knitted Outerwear 
Manufacturers’ 


gates from Western 


Associa- 
tion, chosen recently at a 
meeting in Milwaukee, to 
attend the 
vention April 14 in Phila- 
delphia, are A. J. Fried- 
lander, M. Friedlander 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee: 
H. M. Levy, Elbro Knit- 
ting Mills, Milwaukee; and 
D. F. Byrnes, Bradley 
Knitting Mills, Delavan. 
nominated to 


national con- 


Directors 
represent the Western Dis- 
trict in the National in- 
clude D. F. Byrnes, H. M. 
Levy and H. D. Farrelly, 
Shaker Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago. It is reported that 
the Western District dele- 
will attend the an- 
nual convention with the 


“of keep- 


gates 


express purpose 
ing the national organiza- 
tion intact and operating 
it on a restricted budget.” 
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black-enamel forms for examining men’s, 


ladies’, and children’s hosiery. Rep.: 
M. K. Leister, H. Freese. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Booths 105, 117. 
Lighting equipment, 11-200 H__ line- 
starter, Westinghouse-Weiss drive, CW 
motors—S 765632—W-254-frame, WK- 
16 switch (Motor Watchman). Rep.: 
J. B. Parks, H. W. Reding, F. H. Mc- 
Enanem, P. H. Grunnagle. 

William Whitman Co., Inc., Philadel- 


Sooths 238, 239. 
Rep.: 


Space to be used 


W. A. Fuller, 


phia. 
as reception booth. 


W. C. Ballard, G. A. Young, J. L. Stick- 
lev, M. H. Horchler, T. F. Brennan, 
K. A. Merrill, S. Woerner, H. L. Lis- 
wing, J. T. Taylor, O. H. Bieg. 


Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Booths 310, 311, 312, 353, 354, 355. Cir- 
cular knitting machines in operation, 
standard products for underwear, bath- 
ing suits, sweater coats,’ hosiery tops, etc. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New York. Booths 300, 301, 302, 313, 
314, 315. Flatlock machine for seaming 
knit, rayon, and athletic underwear and 
similar garments; Feldlock and Feldlock 
Dualfeed machines for lap-seam felling 
on shirts, pajamas, underwear, overalls, 
and work shirts; lock stitch, overlock, 
intermittent ruffling, chainstitch label, 
Cornely and Uniart embroidery ma- 
chines; all machines mounted on double- 
sectional and individual power tabling. 
Rep.: G. M. Lewis, R. E. Thompson, 
A. E. Selby, T. Whittle, Mrs. McLough- 
lin, Miss Gundacker. 


Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Booth 57. Chemical specialties for dye- 
ing, bleaching, printing, and finishing 
cotton, wool, silk, and rayon, including 
Monopole oil, hydrosulfites, textile gums 
for printing, sulfonated castor and olive 
oils, scouring agents, etc. Featuring 
Supertex, Hydrosulfite Clear, deluster- 
ing compounds; sulfonated olive oil 
S-370. Rep.: A. Pfister, F. G. Henckel, 
C. J. Rahm, E. C. Wright, M. F. 
Costello, G. J. Desmond. 


Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 236, 237. Worsted 
and worsted-merino yarns in white and 
colors, spun on both French and Brad- 
ford systems; new colorings in worsted 
for half-hose and _ full-fashioned 


varns 
hosiery; silk and rayon. tw er ar 
zephyr yarns. Rep.: H.S. Hicks, G. 


Jefferson, H. M. Schofield. 

T. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Booths 340, 341. 
Space to be used as reception room. 
Rep.: F. S. Krecker, G. C. Zimmerman, 
N. Schwartz, E. G. Nathan, S. Glassen- 
berg, L. F. Schaeffer. 

Women’s Wear Daily, New York. 
Booths 16, 17. Textile publishers. 


Walter R. Ziegler, Riverside, N. J. 

300th 221. Display of printing for the 
textile trade, featuring offset lithograph- 
ing and spirit varnishing. Rep.: E. D. 
Weikert, R. D. Chadbourne. 


O. F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia. Booths 


182, 183. Same as Quaker City Chemi- 
cal Co. 
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Overseers’ 


Round- lable 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


® 


Membership of Safety Committees 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

| AM inclined to think that a safety committee should be 
somewhat like our government, representative of the plant 
as a whole and not confined to a few executives and overseers. 

[ thoroughly agree with Pete’s logic that these safety 
committees are for the benefit of the operatives, as they are 
the ones most exposed to danger, and it would be an absurd 
idea to deny them a place on the committee. An employee 
may discover a danger trap which would escape the notice 
of the overseer. W. S. 


Routing Materials 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE SUPER, or his assistant, should be the central agency 
for routing materials through the plant and should know 
what is needed to make up the different styles on order. 

A good way to handle this matter is for the overseer of 
each department to send in a daily report to the super, 
detailing all the material in his department. For example, 
the overseer of weaving could make a report of all the 
different kinds of filling, and the amount of each kind, in his 
department, together with amounts required to weave out what 
warps he has. The super, or his assistant, could then call 
all the overseers together where they could check over these 
reports. Each overseer then knows where he stands and 
can plan accordingly. 

Objection may be raised to the additional clerical work 
of making up these reports, but a good overseer will sys- 
tematize things so that extra clerical work will be reduced to 
a minimum. W. G. Tuer. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I BELIEVE that the best results will be obtained if the 
routing of materials through the plant is done through a 
central agency. This central agency should be directly 
responsible to the plant manager and should function as 
follows : 

1. Check new orders for necessary materials. 
by means of permanent inventory records, 


Best done 
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The Overseers Discu 


ee SALESMAN from a life insurance company 

phat in here the other day,” Superintendent 
Chase started the meeting off, “and he was talking 
Naturally, he only gave 
the pretty side of the picture, but it seems to me 


about group insurance. 
that it is a subject worth our talking over. As you 
know, the usual plan for group insurance is to have 
everyone who has been with the company a certain 
length of time insured, the company paying part 
of the premium and the workers the remainder. 
In some cases the company even pays all the pre- 
Do you think that you yourselves and the 
workers would like us to take out group insur 


mium. 


ance °” 

“T’m not an insurance salesman,” Pete spoke up. 
“so I can’t give you all the points about group in- 
surance, but even I can see several good features. 
In the first place, the average worker should carry 
some insurance, but doesn’t. Through the group 
insurance plan he gets protection for those he will 
leave behind, and he gets this protection without a 
lot of red tape and very cheaply. When you think 
of the number of families which have been left 
without even enough money to pay the bills you 
can hardly help being in favor of group insurance. 
In the second place, group insurance keeps down 
labor turnover and this is of real dollars and cents 
value to the company. In addition to the company 
knowing that it is doing a good thing by encourag- 
ing the workers to insure it can count on a good 
return on its investment, in the form of less turn 
over and more contented workers.” 

“T’ve remarked before,” Bill came back, “that | 
am getting along in years and not so young as | 
used to be. And that brings up one of the argu- 
ments I have heard against group insurance. The 
rate on group insurance is fixed on the average age 
of the 
workers the greater the premium. 


words the older the 
Now, suppose 


workers. In other 


that you are running a mill and hiring the help. 


2. Check up on delivery date. To be pretty accurate this 
can only be done through a routing board which shows the 
flow of work from machine to machine or from department 
to department. 

3. If materials or 
parties. 

4. Send instructions to each department head showing 
work coming through, stating when lots may be expected 
and what the requirements are. 

5. Make a daily check to ascertain that work is progress- 
ing as per schedule. 

The party in charge of a dispatching agency must be 
tactful, accurate and willing to share responsibility, for, 
through this service, he will relieve the management and 
department heads so that they can devote their time to other 
productive lines with less worry. G. A. 


supplies are needed, notify proper 
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\\ouldn’t you be tempted to hire only young folks 
so that the insurance rate would be low? 
insurance may take care of old folks at their death, 
hut it causes them plenty of trouble when they are 


Group 


up and around and able, and willing, to work. 
“Then again,” Bill continued, “I think that the 
value of such a plan is overrated. You may talk 
of more contented workers and less labor turnover, 
but when you get all finished you'll find that there 
is little 
enough to quit work here they aren't going to be 
stopped by the fact that they will lose the insur- 
If the worker has to pay part of the premium 


more than talk. If someone gets mad 


ance. 
you will find that it is a tough job getting them to 
take out the insurance and if the company pays all 
the premium the workers just take it for granted 
and don’t give it the least thought.” 


* 


Do you believe that group insurance is 
worth while from the standpoint of the 
workers and from the standpoint of the 
company ? 
Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
/ other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


etters accepted and published will be paid for 
‘thout regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





litor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


| AGREE with Pete that work should be planned, routed, 
ieduled and dispatched from one department to another 
a centralized planning division. The overseers are thus 
lieved of this duty, allowing them to put more of their 
ie in instructing workers and getting out production 
ording to schedule. m4. 


itor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN My opinion it is essential to have some responsible 
ency to control and route orders through the plant. Busi- 
ss these days demands a “customers’ man” and he must 
ew when, and how, he can make delivery. Naturally, he 
ist have the hearty cooperation of every overseer. No 
erseer, no matter how he feels personally, will hold out 
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on a customer. The customer is first, last and always, and he 
must be satisfied if we are to keep him. 

The “customers’ man” can be the owner, super, assistant 
super, systematizer, etc., depending, of course, on the size 
of the plant. F. ATKINSON. 


Current Business Conditions 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-J able: 

Ir APPEARS from the various reports that all the large 
textile manufacturing countries are suffering from a de- 
pression. This universal state of affairs removes certain 
causes of the trade slump put forward by eminent authorities. 

It has been reasoned that certain textile exporting nations 
are losing trade due to competition from other nations who 
have an advantage in a lower standard of living. However, 
there is no instance where one nation is benefitting at the 
expense of the others. All are suffering to approximately 
the same degree. 

The causes, however, may still be international. Certain 
countries may be producing textile articles and using capital 
and labor, which if invested in industries for which they 
have an advantage, would earn a larger return. These 
uneconomic conditions are fostered under forms of protec- 
tion. International co-operation will do much to remove 
these conditions. 

National causes are still the main trouble with the textile 
industry. In some instances they are due to conditions 
inherent in the industry, but in other instances they are 
external to the industry. Internal competition between 
numerous concerns is one cause and, while healthy compe- 
tition is the essence of enterprise, uneconomic competition 
kills the goose that lays the golden eggs. Rationalization 
and co-operation will remedy this. 

The industry today is carrying a large surplus of capital, 
watered during boom years. Capital should then have been 
content with an economic return and the surplus put to 
reserve for periods of depression and other contingencies. 

There must be a closer relationship between the employer 
and employee. Their interests must be united financially 
and otherwise. Labor should have representation on the 
management of the industry and they should share in the 
profits accruing. 

Whatever the causes are, it resolves itself to one state- 
ment—the leaders of the industry must find a way out, and 
quickly too. The prolonged depression is spelling out their 


failure. \. H., England. 
+ 


Summary of Discussion on 
Routing Materials Through Plant 


Over 90% of the contributions were in favor of 
having some central agency which would route 
materials through the plant, keep the overseers 
advised of the materials they might expect, and 
see that everything went according to schedule. 
Arguments in favor of this method were that 
the overseer was relieved of a duty and could 
spend more time on other matters, that modern 
quick deliveries demanded systematization, and 
that it was difficult to spot delays and correct 
them without a central agency which had the 
whole picture. Those opposed to the central 
agency believed that the matter could be han- 
dled better by the overseers. Some advocated 
daily meetings with the super to deal with the 


problems. 
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and Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ae, os for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

tters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 

invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 

the letter itself contains a request that the name be — 
—EDIToR. 


Horizontal Lines in Seamless 
Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are forwarding you by this mail one dyed stock- 
ing and several undyed received from one of our clients. 
The leg is knit from 200-denier rayon which was sup- 
plied on cones. Yarn was used just as received from the 
mill without additional oiling. You will note that the 
stockings show horizontal lines and we should appreciate 
your opinion as to the reason for these lines, whether it 
be uneven tension due to wet and dry spots or uneven 
evaporation of the oil, or just what in your opinion may 
have caused this difficulty. (7555) 


We find two outstanding conditions of horizontal 
stripes, one entirely different from the other. First, 
there are long groups of distorted stitches—the type of 
defect commonly referred to as sleazy knitting. The 
set-phrase answer to this question would be “dry silk,” 
but this might leave the inquirer in the lurch. We 
therefore submit at the outset that the very nature of 
even the best quality of rayon is one of producing sleazy 
knitting or distorted stitches, and the correction of the 
trouble on any type of knitting machine is by no manner 
an easy one. 

In the true sense, the terms “wet”? and “dry” should 
not be applied to the knitting of rayon, as such terms 
refer primarily to moisture, and moisture to the extent 
of softening rayon sufficiently to prevent sleazy knitting 
is both so impractical and dangerous that excessive 
moisture such as can be applied to pure silk must be 
avoided. Oil of some description must be used as a 
softener. So far as we know, no oil has yet been dis- 
covered which will produce the softening effects on rayon 
which water will produce on pure silk. 

However, we do advise that controlled humidity be 
used in the knitting room and that the knitting of rayon 
be carried out as far as possible under uniform tem- 
perature conditions and under high relative humidity. 
Then the problem resolves itself into one of finding the 
most satisfactory oil to treat the rayon in coning; and 
we advise the use of additional oil on the knitting 
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machine, passing the rayon over a wick to which oil js 
uniformly supplied. After this, it is highly important 
that the knitting machine be carefully adjusted to th: 
best setting for handling rayon and that there be ni. 
lost motion in needle butts between point of stitch cai 

and bottom cam, giving full control of the needle at t! 

point of stitch formation. Likewise, sinkers should be s:; 
adjusted as to avoid any lost motion or backlash at th 

final point of sinker action or stitch control of the sinker 
Then the speed of the machine should be adjusted to giy 

the most satisfactory results. For the average seamles 

machine of 220 needles and up, we doubt if a speed o 

the machine of more than 230 to 250 r.p.m., dependin: 
on the gauge, will be found advantageous in producin; 
either satisfactory fabric or a satisfactory percentage 0 

first-class merchandise. 

In addition to sleazy knitting, we find horizonta 
streaks produced on account of uneven tension of son 
description. This is not at all necessarily traceable tc 
the knitting operation itself, but knitting machines shoul 
be carefully checked. If bottle bobbins are being used 
they should be so adjusted that no undue drag will occu 
on the neck of bobbin. If ordinary paper cones are used 
we advise the use of ballooning of some type, which will 
cause the rayon to be thrown entirely free of the surfac: 
of the cone while it is being drawn into the machine. 

sack of the knitting machine much trouble can con 
from the improper adjustment of cone winders, due to 
uneven tension and different winding conditions ; and we 
advise carefully checking the condition of the cones to 
see that they are uniformly wound in every respect. 
Apart from these suggestions, we have seen such hori 
zontal stripes as shown by the samples produced on 
account of the very nature of the rayon itself, and these 
problems cannot be satisfactorily overcome without the 
close co-operation of the knitter and the producer oi 
the rayon. 

We have sought to correct the stripes shown in one 
of the gray samples by dyeing and finishing. We 
proceeded by entering the gray goods into a boiling bath 
of a 10% olive-oil soap solution and boiling for thirty 
minutes before entering dye, dyeing at the usual time of 
about forty minutes, extracting only moderately dry, 
leaving easily 70% moisture, and boarding on a mod- 
erately heated hot-water form. We believe that we have 
minimized the trouble to some extent over that of the 
finish shown by your samples. 


® 


Paddle Versus Rotary Hosiery- 
Dyeing Machine 


Technical Editor: 
Will you be kind enough to tell us whether the paddle- 
wheel machine or the rotary machine is the best suited 


for dyeing hosiery? (7511) 


oth the paddle dyeing machine and the rotary type 
are used with satisfactory results for hosiery dyeing. 

For dyeing cotton hosiery which can be dyed loose in 
the bath, and especially for half-hose dyeing, the paddle 
machine finds much favor. Women’s hosiery, which on 
account of its length is apt to become badly tangled. 
is preferably dyed in nets, so many dozens to the net; 
and in this case, even for the coarser grades, it is usually 
considered better practice to use a rotary machine. 
















the type of equipment is a 
nutter of individual preference, but there are many 
ocates of the rotary type of dyeing machine. If wool, 
|-and-silk, or wool-and-cotton hosiery is dyed in a 
ry type of machine, there is some danger of felting 
and therefore the paddle machine is often 


or dyeing silk hosiery, 


wor il ; 
erred. 
rom these remarks it is easily seen that the choice of 
hine depends primary on the work to be done; each 
has its individual uses; and each has its place in 
‘ . modern, well-equipped hosiery-dyeing plant. 


: * 
Beater Blows and Card: 


Settings for Cotton 
© 


hmical Editor: 
F: [| ill you kindly advise me as to the best card settings 
20s carded cotton yarn and from §-in. middling cotton 
vith first consideration to breaking strength and second 
cleanliness of the yarn—carding 120 lb. in 10 hours 
vith a draft of 100. We are now using the following 


settings: 
Inquirer’s Editors’ Settings 


Settings (See Answer) 

eed plate to licker-in............ 12 [10] 
Mote RAIeS (POR on ek sic eresnvees 10 [12] 
ote knives (bottom) ..... ..... Z [10] 
Licker-in to cylinder ........... 10 [10] 
Back plate to cylinder (top)......... 17 [29] 
Rack plate to cylinder (bottom).. 34 [34] 
Flats to cylinder (back).......... IZ [10] 

‘lats to cylinder (center)......... 10 [10] 
Flats to cylinder (front)..... ee 10 110] 
yront plate to cylinder (top)...... 34 [29] 
Front plate to cylinder (bottom)... 27 [29] 
Doffer to COMET ooccescecsccees 10 [10] 
Doffer comb to doffer ........ ra 34 [17] 
LACREP HM SEPOEN Sacco nina. 3 eae 17 
Licker-in screen (blank)... ...... [29] 
Licker-in screen (nose)........+.: [4’’] 
Cylinder screen (back)........... 34 [34] 
"ylinder screen (center)........... 34 [64] 
Cylinder screen (front)........0008+ fs” [ Butt of gage] 


should also like some expression as to the correct 
lows per inch on two-process pickers on this same 


work, (7526) 


It is logical to consider first your inquiry regarding the 
correct blows per inch on a two-process system of pick- 
ug. It is practically impossible to specify definitely the 
correct blows per inch to give a cotton without knowing 

iny more details than merely the staple and grade. 

To understand this more clearly, consider a mill which 
is merely opening up the bale and throwing the cotton 
into one bale breaker, without any regular or systematic 
method of blending those bales which are slightly off 
erade with those which are slightly above the mill's 

ndards. Suppose also that this mill has only one other 
niachine besides the bale breaker to open and clean the 
cotton before it is conveyed to the back of the breaker 

kers. 

lor comparison, consider a mill with a modern layout 
0! opening equipment laying down 15, or possibly 50, 
bles at a time, taking off a small slab from each bale in 
rotation. This cotton is put into several hoppers feeding 
evher to a bale breaker (the delivery from the hoppers 
ng adjusted properly) or to some type of opening 
cleaning equipment. Possibly also the stock is put 
ough several types of cleaning or opening machines 
before it is conveyed to the back of the breaker pickers. 


ie 


peciee 


aie 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 


tion each week. 





























From this comparison it can be seen that the blows per 
inch (especially in the breaker pickers) should depend 
on the condition of the stock being fed to the beaters 
of each picker. In many mills where two processes of 
pickers are in use, there are two beaters in the breaker 
picker, while in other mills there is only one. This is 
why it is not feasible even to suggest blows per inch. 

However, without attempting to offer recommenda- 
tions for your particular problem, we list the following 
blows per inch as now being used successfully by some 
mills for the same class of work: first beater of breaker 
picker, 20 to 25 blows; second beater of breaker picker, 
30 to 35 blows. Where only one beater is used in the 
breaker picker, 30 or 35 blows may be desirable. The 
beaters may be two- or three-blade on the breaker picker. 
The finisher picker may have a kirschner or carding 
beater with 40 to 50 carding actions or blows per inch. 

Other items which must be taken into consideration 
are speeds, settings, air drafts, and types and angles of 
grid. There are many differences of opinion regarding 
opening, picking, and carding settings. Generally speak- 
ing, where a three-blade or kirschner beater is used, the 
speed is below 1,000 r.p.m. Where a two-blade beater 
is used, it is rarely higher than 1,200 or 1,300 r.p.m. It 
must be emphasized that speeds affect the amount of 
cleaning. Three-blade and kirschner beaters are gener- 
ally run at 875 r.p.m.; two-blade beaters, at 1,000 r.p.m. 

Fan speeds on pickers vary. The main thing is to see 
that the stock is drawn along only fast enough to reach 
and be placed on the screen or screens properly, and not 
so fast as to prevent sufficient heavy foreign substance 
from falling through the mote or grid bars and cleaning 
bars. This applies particularly to the cleaning bars, and 
is again affected by the nature and amount of the previ- 
ous opening or cleaning. The angle of the mote or grid 
bars is an important factor. Other important items 
include the space between the bars and the type of bar. 
The settings on the picker should vary with the speeds 
as well as with the bulk being fed. 

Beside your original column of card settings we have 
placed another column for comparison. There is nothing, 
however, in your list of settings open to criticism. With 
proper speeds you can obtain as good results as with 
the settings which we have added. Our column simply 
suggests changes which might be tried if you consider 
your present results unsatisfactory. 

There are one or two suggestions we might make in 
the way of general advice on carding. Do not try to do 
any opening and cleaning on the card which should prop- 
erly be done in previous processes. Many mills could 
properly speed up their licker-ins 100 r.p.m., retaining 
the same doffer speed—in spite of the fact that many 
carders believe higher speed of the licker-in gives a 
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weaker yarn. Some mills have obtained good results by 
changing the angle of the top mote knife so as to pitch 
it toward the licker-in. If this throws out the boftom 
knife or knives, causing much good stock to be thrown 
out, a blank licker-in screen should be used and a test 
should be run using only one mote knife and the higher 
licker-in speed. To determine whether or not you are 
deriving any benefit from such changes, you should try 
them out on a few cards, save the sliver until enough 
has been obtained to be run separately, and study the 
yarn made from it. 

It must be remembered that centrifugal force is the 
most important factor in cleaning on the card. One 
experienced carder improved his work by setting off his 
flats 17/1,000, obtaining greater utilization of centrifugal 
force instead of close settings. Another carder, to obtain 
cleaner work, increased his licker-in speed instead of his 
doffer speed. 

If you care to advise us regarding your speeds and 
organizations, we shall be glad to offer what advice we 


can. e 
Silk Thread Hard and Rough, 


with Corkscrew Effect 


Technical Editor: 


Inclosed you will find a sample of four-thread crepe 
filling, 60 to 65 turns, made from 13/15 special crack 
double extra white Japan. In looking over this sample 
you will find that it has a corkscrew effect and that it is 
very hard and rough. This appears on only a few of our 
bobbins. We also find, in some places, small kinks. Our 
soaking formula at present is 4% olive-oil soap, 8% 
neatsfoot oil, 2 oz. borax, 80 gal. of water—soaking time, 
12 hours. The inclosed sample was given 24 on the 5-B 
and 60 turns on the double-deck spinner. The twist was 


set by steam. (7517) 


The sample consists of four threads, with one of them 
somewhat shorter in length than the others. This indi- 
cates that the corkscrew is due to uneven tension in 
doubling. The four threads were glued together, indi- 
cating that hot water had been dropped on one or more 
bobbins in the steaming, melting the gum and causing the 
hard and rough condition. 


e 


Determining Yarn Percentages 
in Knitted Outerwear 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find a swatch of cloth supposed 
to be 8.5 oz. to the square yard. There are two cotton 
ends of 30s. One is termed the stitch thread, while the 
other is called the tie-in thread. These two ends feed 
the same amount of yarn into the fabric at the same 
time. Now there ts a 4.5s backing yarn held in by this 
tie-in yarn. Is there any way we could predetermine the 
percentage of backing yarn and face yarn before knit- 
ting? (7515) 

With the information given, which applies to yarn 
only, it would be impossible to find the yarn percentages 
before knitting. However, in order to obtain the data 
which had to be known before percentages could be 
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calculated, an analysis of the submitted swatch was made. 
From this analysis, the following facts were obtained: 
2 ends 30s cotton face yarn; 4.5s cotton backing, every 
second feed; 18 wales per inch (probably 18 gauge) ; 
30 courses per inch; face, 65.8 stitches per foot of yarn; 
backing, 122.9 stitches per foot of yarn; fabric to weigh 
8.5 oz. per square yard: 

These are the facts which must be known quantities 
before calculations of percentages can be made. From 
these data the following method is used to arrive at the 
percentages of backing and face yarns: 


18 x 30 = 540 stitches per sq.in. 


a = 8.2 ft. of 30s per sq.in. 
540 
2x 1229 — 2.19 ft. of 4.5s per sq.in. 


36 X 36 = 1,296 sq.in. per yd. 
82 x 12% 3,542.4 yd. of 30s. per sq.yd. (2 ends) 


I 


2.19 x 1,296 


946 yd. of 4.5s per sq.yd. 


Yds. 
Wt. = Counts x Std. 
3,542.4 2 x 16 


Wt = 30 x 840 = 4.49 oz. per sq.yd., 30s 
Wt = rn = 4 oz. per sq.yd., 4.5s 
4.49 + 4 = 8.49 oz. per sq.yd. 
T7 = 52.8% 30s. 
gap = 47.2% 45s 


The important point to bear in mind in predetermining 
these percentages before knitting is that the size yarns 
used, the wales and courses per inch, the arrangement of 
the backing, the stitch length on both yarns, and the 
weight of the finished fabric must be known. 


€ 
Holes in Toes of 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith two stockings showing holes 
in the toe, and should appreciate an expression of your 
opinion as to the cause of these holes. You will note the 
stockings have been worn, and we are quite certain that 
the holes were not in the stockings when they left our 
plant, yet we are having quite a few complaints of holes 
developing in the foot. 


Will you kindly determine the cause? 7513) 


Holes like the ones shown are sometimes caused by 
the looper allowing that part of the toe to be caught 
on the needles or between the guard and needles. Some- 
times the needle runs through and sews a few stitches. 
Then, when the toe is taken off, the stitches are removed 
and the toe looks all right, but that part is weakened 
and will break out under the strain of wearing. Some- 
times the catch is in the seam with the same result. 

You do not state whether this is a pair or two stock- 
ings with the same defect, but we notice the holes are 
in the same place in each toe and could be caused by a 
nail or some rough object in the toe of the shoe, although 
it seems that such a condition should be noticed by the 
wearer. 

To determine the cause of such a defect more definitely 
would require the study of a larger number of stockings. 
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Mixing Equipment 


kK‘ JR mixing either dry or liquid 
products, U. S. Stoneware Co., 
50 Church St., New York, is offer- 
ing an agitator known as the Elec- 
tric Tumbelmixer. In operation 
this device gives a revolving tum- 
bler action, which is said to result 
in a rapid, economical, and thor- 
ough mix. The barrel of the mixer 
is constructed of acid-proof chemi- 
cal stoneware and is fitted with a 
ground-on cover of the same ma- 
terial. Since the cover is air-tight, 
evaporation is prevented and _ the 
tendency to produce excessive aera- 
tion or foam is eliminated. Other features include the 
absence of internal gears, shafts, or paddle; ease of 
cleaning; and rugged, durable construction. Tumbel- 
mixers are now available in sizes ranging from 10 to 25 
gal., and each size will mix up to 75 or 80% of its 
marked capacity. 


Skein Dyeing Machine 


EVELOPMENT of a skein dyeing machine for 
handling cotton, silk, rayon, wool, and other yarns 
has been announced recently by American Obermaier 
Corp., 11 49th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. An out- 
standing advantage cited for this new equipment is that 





Skein dyeing machine for all types of yarn 


Mixing equipment for dry or 
liquid products 
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Device for testing needles and sinkers 
removed from knitting machines 


by means of a unique method of driving 
the reels which eliminates tension on the 
yarns and keeps the strands and tie 
bands in their original position, the 
got original winding qualities of silk and 
rayon are maintained during the dyeing 
process. The speed of each reel is con- 
trolled individually, and penetra- 
tion and even dyeing are said to be 
accomplished without pulling the 
skein out of the dyebath. The 
machine is especially recommended for 
dyeing vat colors. 

Leak-proof partition walls, adjustable 
between any desired number of reels, 
make it possible to dye either large or 
small lots, in one or more colors, at the 
same time and with equal facility. Other 
advantages are that additional sections may be added to 
the machine at any time to take care of increased pro- 
duction, and that there are no angle irons or other ob- 
structions in the dye tanks. Capacity of individual reels 
is as high as 10 Ib. 


Needle and Sinker Tester 


N KEDLES and sinkers removed from knitting ma- 
chines can be sorted for reuse by means of a needle 
and sinker tester placed on the market recently by Grand 
Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Proper use of this instrument is said to result in more 
uniform knitting, with less imperfections and seconds, 
and to make possible elimination of ver- 
tical knitting streaks in rayon fabrics. 

The tester consists of a flat, steel 
table, on which all of the gauging is 
done by means of vertical gauging posts. 
These posts are constructed of hardened 
steel, ground to fit both needle and 
sinker. The center post is connected 
with the testing dial which indicates 
plainly within 0.0005 the distance from 
the needle beard to butt or the distance 
from yarn slot to butt on the sinkers. 
Stop posts are adjustable from the out- 
side for setting the distances by master 
needles and sinkers. The stop post used 
for the sinkers can be changed instantly 
to accommodate both standard and spe- 
cial-cut sinkers. 
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Vagnetic switch with cover removed 


Magnetic Switch 


NNOUNCEMENT of the CR-2811 magnetic switch 
for use on either a-c. or d-c. circuits has been made 
recently by General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
This switch is provided with a latch which holds the con- 
tactor closed. Such a condition is particularly desirable 
where the hum of a standard magnetic switch must be 
eliminated ; where the power consumed to hold the con- 
tactor closed by the usual method must be eliminated 
because of cost; and where the switch must not open in 
case of coil failure, power failure or short circuit. 

The device consists of a two- or three-pole, a-c. con 
tactor with a latching mechanism, mounted on a base and 
with or without an enclosing case. The contactor 1s 
standard except for an extension of the shaft to which 
the latching mechanism is attached. 

In operation, momentarily energizing the main con 
coil closes the contactor, which is then latched 
closed. Momentarily energizing the trip coil trips the 
latch and opens the contactor. When the closing circuit 
is made, the contactor closes and an interlock immedi 
ately opens the control circuit, the contactor being held 
in by the latch. When the trip circuit is energized, the 
closing coil is re-energized, releasing all pressure from 
the latch before the trip coil is called upon to raise the 
latch lever. This is said to eliminate excessive wear on 
the latch and to permit use of a smaller tripping coil. 

The switch is positive in its action, and it is impossible 
to latch the contactor except in the fully closed position. 
The construction of the latch and the spring pressure 
applied to it provide against a release on account of 
vibration. Since the main contacts are silver-faced, the 
switches can remain closed for long periods of time 
without overheating. 


tactor 


Depth Gage 


k' /X checking the depths of holes and counterbores, 
and the distances between shoulders and_ flanges, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., has 
brought out a depth gage suitable for measuring dis- 
tances up to and including 3 in. This tool, which is known 
as depth gage No. 599, also can be used for numerous 
other measurements which require a small depth gage, 
and it has the advantage of being able to be used against 
or between very small shoulders or in shallow recesses. 
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of improved design 


Small depth gage 


Depths from 0 to 2 in. by thousandths of an inch, are 
obtained by measuring the over-all length of the body 
and rod with a micrometer. From this measurement is 
subtracted the length of the body, which is exactly 1 in. 
The rods are polished and the body, which is hardened 
and ground, has a V-groove which facilitates measuring 
aganist a curved surface. The setting can be securely 
locked by the clamp screw. If desired, the tool can be 
used to measure distances from 1 in. to 3 in. between 
shoulders, etc. Where the tool is used for this purpose, 
the micrometer reading of the over-all length of the tool 
is the correct dimension. 


Double Capacity Automatic Seale 


NNOUNCEMENT of the Model 1750, double 

capacity Weightograph has been made recently by 
the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. This new automatic 
scale is similar in design to older models of the Weighto 
graph, but provides double the range previously avail- 
able. This doubled capacity is secured in one of two 
ways: either twice the capacity with the same number 
of graduations; or the same capacity with twice the 
number of graduations. In either case the result is 
obtained optically and no additional moving parts are 
added. 

Another feature of the new scale is the larger image 
or “reading face.” This is one-half larger than on 
previous models. The Weightograph is attachable to 
any beam-operated scale, from a small platform scale 





Automatic scale providing double the range 
of previous models 















to a huge railroad-track scale. It is applicable to any 
type or make of scale, style of beam, or age of scale. 
as long as the understructure is in first-class condition. 


Control Valve and Pump Governor 


WO new valves, a boiler-feed-pump governor and 

a control valve, have been announced by the Bailey 
Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The _ boiler-feed-pum) 
governor is designed primarily for use with turbine 
driven pumps. Its purpose is to maintain a constant 
differential between the pressure of steam leaving the 
boiler and the pressure of feed water in the feed-water 
lines. The governor is installed in the steam line to 
the turbine and controls the differential pressure by 
throttling the steam supply. 

The control valve is intended for use with Bailey auto- 
matic control systems, and can be employed with prac- 
tically any fluid. The V-ports are designed to give a 
straight-line flow characteristic. Removable valve cage 
and disks are features of the valve. 


Control for Humidifier 


LOSE control of humidity is ef- 

A fected with a new unit recently 
placed on the market by the Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. This de- 
vice, known as the Type H unit con- 







Upper section 
aoe rotated 
90 deg. 


Water outlet 
to hurnidifier -- 


Water inlet 
from strainer 
to orifice ~._ 


Strainer -* 
housing 


(“nit for maintaining close control 
of humidity 





Boiler-feed-pump 
governor for use with 
turbine-driven pump 


Control valve and 
pump governor 
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Portable machine facilitates 
testing of welds 


trol, is said to be extremely accurate, reacting to within 
plus or minus 14° of the humidity it is desired to main- 
tain. Other features are that it requires no cleaning, 
since it is enclosed with a guard which prevents dust 
and dirt from being blown against it; and the ad- 
justment cannot be changed except by use 
of a key. The control is so calibrated that 
if it is desired to change the adjustment, this 
change can be made in a few seconds simply 
by turning the key one notch for each de- 
sired per cent of humidity change. 


Portable Machine for 
Testing Welds 


ESTING of welds in the field or shop 

is made possible with a portable tensile 

testing machine placed on the market re- 

cently by Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 East 

42nd St., New York. This machine was 

r developed in cooperation with Unton Car- 

bide and Carbon Research Laboratories, 

Inc., and is a_ self-contained, totally en- 
closed unit. 

The equipment consists of a tubular com- 
pression member with a set of grips in the 
head and a hydraulic cylinder block in its 
base. The cylinder block contains a com- 
municating pump and cylinder directly ma- 
chined into a single block, and the cylinder 
pressure operates a piston carrying 1 second 
set Of grips. 

The specimen to be tested is placed be- 
tween the jaws, which have spring grips. The 
release valve is closed and the pump handle. 
applied at the end of the cylinder, is moved 
back and forth. A set of conical blocks has 
also been constructed to fit into the machine 
head in place of the grips so that the stand- 
ard 4 in. diameter round specimens may be 
tested if desired. The load is measured di- 
rectly in pounds per square inch by a suit- 
able, calibrated pressure gage actuated by 
the pressure in the cylinder. When a test is 
finished, the pressure may be released by a 
valve, and the piston may be returned to 
its original position by using the pump han- 
dle as a lever. 


SQ 
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Stronger Wool Limited by 


Consumer Buying Power 


By Dr. L. 


P SHE month of March in the wool 
manufacturing industry brought a 
continuation of the developments 

which came to light in February. The 

rise in foreign wool prices continued 
with only a slight indication of a re- 
action in New Zealand. The London 
and Australian markets were definitely 
stronger. Advancing raw wool prices 
stimulated manufacturing activity and 
brought a rise in Bradford top and 
yarn prices. Manufacturers claim, how- 
ever, that there has been no such re- 
vival of consumer buying as would 
justify the raw wool advances, and they 
maintain that the prices of tops and 
yarns have not advanced in proportion. 
Rather they attribute the sharp advance 
in quotations to previous conservative 
buying policies of distributors. 
Meanwhile, raw wool prices in this 
country have continued to decline, al- 
though at a less rapid rate. Neither 
stronger markets abroad nor a_ sharp 
increase in manufacturing activity in 
this country has as yet brought higher 
prices in domestic markets. In the past 
when total receipts of domestic wool 
have been low (both absolutely and in 
comparison with mill consumption), the 
factors mentioned have usually brought 
higher prices for raw wool. Stability 
in general commodity prices would fur- 
nish a final argument for the. early 
stability of raw wool prices, and the 
idvance in the Bradstreet index last 
month suggests that such stability may 
not be far off. But the domestic wool 


and slightly smaller reductions in suit- 
ings have occurred. Sustained recovery 
In general business and stronger raw 


H. Haney 


wool markets have not yet furnished a 
sound basis for a stable goods market. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The factors which tend to support the 
price of raw wool follow: 

1. Prices of raw wool have continued 
strong in foreign markets. Australian 
markets were stronger during March; 
London auctions closed above the open- 
ing quotations. 

2. The decline in domestic raw wool 
prices was checked; some grades were 
stable while a few advances began to 
appear near the end of March. 

3. Manufacturing activity increased 
on the Continent in early March. 

4. Domestic wool mill consumption 
increased again in February. All 
branches of machinery activity made 
more than seasonal gains and our com- 
posite index of machinery activity was 
above a year ago. 

5. Imports of raw wool continue near 
the post-war low; total receipts are near 


the low of recent years. Both imports 
and receipts are low compared with mill 
consumption, and stocks are probably 
being reduced. ‘ 

6. Bradford top and yarn prices have 
been raised recently. 

7. Statistical position of worsted yarn 
is stronger. Spinners report good busi- 
ness in knitting yarns. 

8. Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins continue to improve. 

9. Stocks of cloth are reported small ; 
buying flurries find supplies light. 

10. Recent reductions on Fall lines 
have built up confidence in goods prices. 

11. Raw wool is about equally priced 
with raw cotton as a competitive fiber. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


The factors which tend to depress the 
price of raw wool follow: 

1. Bradford reports that gains in wool 
textile prices are not in proportion to 
the advance in raw wool; improvement 
probably a spurt caused by previous 
hand-to-mouth buying policies. 

2. Some recessions were reported in 
New Zealand prices. 

3. There is much unsold wool in this 
country with a large clip in sight. 
Medium and coarse wools are relatively 
weak. 

4. Mill consumption in February still 
low, being at 1924 bottom levels. 

5. Spinners’ replacement margins fell 
to a new low in March. 

8. Women’s wear goods have met 
poor demand and cancellations of orders 
are reported. Men’s wear manufacturers 
buy little worsted sales yarn. 

9. Fall openings reduced prices of 
wool cloth 5% to 124% compared with 
last year. 

10. General 


business recovery 


Summary: The reduction in stocks of raw wool 
—as receipts continue low compared with mill-con- 
sumption—and the continued good spread between 
goods prices and raw wool, indicate a somewhat 
stronger position and suggest a firm wool market. In 


view of depressed consumer purchasing power, how- 


market appears to have been lagging ever, manufacturers should guard against carrying the 

behind the foreign markets, and the rise s 4 a 

abroad may not be reflected here for recent spurt in machinery activity too far. Cloth mar- 

several months. k i 

a ets do not yet appear to be ina generally strong 

: In the cloth markets, conditions are ah ¢ PP © y © 
5 mixed. Spring buying has fallen off position. 
E and the women’s wear end has suffered ne aa _ siithies aac a iniidiaiaaaciaai 
Fs mos + "ercos no a eanee ave _ e analysis an orecast y e. wis ° aney, rector, ew or ni- 
4 a t. Fall ee ining have been versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
i reduced 10 to 12% below a year ago, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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SECOND ONLY TO 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
IS THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 
CHINESE SCULP- 
TORS » » » SPENT 
YEARS IN THEIR 


SEARCH FOR PER.- 
re< T JADE » » » 


And why were these me- 
ticulous craftsmen careful 
in selecting their materials? 
Not for beauty alone, but 
because they realized that 
a hidden flaw in color or 
texture might easily ruin 
the work of months or 
even years. 





Look for improved 
profits in uniformity 
of Whitman Yarns... 





Uniformity in the yarn you use, from batch to batch, and from season 
to season, is one very real contribution we can make to the consistent efficiency 
and economy of your production. © The uniformity of Whitman Yarns is 


no mere phrase. It is a rigid standard that has been maintained for many 





years. Unusual care in the selection of raw materials is the first step. All ae 
Co-ordinating the 


purchases of cotton and wool are held not only to specified trade classifica- services of a group 


Oo amous yarn 
tions. but also to the even more exacting standards set by the mills them- ff 


mills 
selves. © Furthermore. each of the mills in the Whitman group has its own MONOMAC 
SPINNING CO. 
laboratory staff charged with keeping constant watch over all production and French Spun W orsted 
* 
maintaining a close check on the output of every machine. © William Whit- ARLINGTON MILLS 
Bradford Spun Worsted 
man Company offers this assurance of uniform quality in the products of a * 
; ee ACADIA MILLS 
group of well-known mills providing a range of cotton and worsted yarns to Mercerized Cotton 
® 
meet individual requirements. NONQUITT MILLS 


Fine Combed Cotton 
= 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. __ Finecombed cotton 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS joss aidepeae MILLS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE MARY LOUISE MILLS 
78 Chauncy St. 261 Fifth Avenue 1600 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. High Quality Carded 
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checked; commodity prices weak; P/V 
Line below normal. 

An analysis of the above factors 
shows a continued gain among those 
vhich tend to make for firmer raw wool 
prices. The sustained strength at the 
.ondon auctions and the further rise in 
\ustralia, while domestic prices con- 
tinued to decline, lessen still further the 
langer of large imports at prices below 
parity with competing domestic grades. 
Continued increases in mill activity, 
hoth here and abroad, have tended to 
reduce stocks, although there has prob- 
bly not been a great deal of anticipation 
i future requirements. 

In view of the lag in domestic wool 
prices as compared with similar for- 
eign quotations, the continued decline 
here may be looked upon as in part the 
equel to the acute weakness abroad 
vhich culminated in January, and a con- 
tinuation of current trends may bring 
ttability here before long. (Probably 
stocks of wool in this country have been 
inore depressing than elsewhere. ) 

No sharply rising wool market is 
likely to develop, however, in view of 
the easy supply conditions. Low sheep 
prices have discouraged slaughterings, 
and a large new clip must be handled 
even though much old wool remains 
unsold. Independent dealers are re- 
ported to be operating freely, but the 
stocks of the cooperatives are an un- 
known quantity. 






IMPROVED PosITION oF RAw Woo. 


During March TExtTiL—E Wor.Lp raw 
wool price index declined to 53.8% of 
ie 1921-28 average. The February in- 
lex was 55.9% and a year ago was 
69.6%. The rate of decline has been 
‘hecked, but the index is at a new post- 
var low. The weakness in the medium 
vrades is chiefly responsible. 

Mill consumption of raw wool con- 
nued the improvement from the De- 


ember low, when the adjusted index 
as 60.6% of the 1921-28 average. The 
lebruary index was 74.1% against 


70.3% in January and 83.7% a vear ago. 
he moving average dee in Fig. 1 
dicates the sustained nature of the im- 
rovement. Most of this improvement 
as in the woolen section. 
otal receipts of raw wool in the 
‘nited States have recently fallen close 
the post-war low, but the ratio of 
tal receipts to mill consumption is not 
low as in late 1923. This suggests a 
cline in stocks, but at a less rapid 
te than in the earlier year. 
On the whole, our raw wool barom- 
r points toward more stable raw wool 
and a further increase in con- 
‘\inption would hasten this development. 
iurther sharp advance in the sensitive 
ex of comb activity after a halt a 
nth ago suggests that such an in- 
ise is probable. It also suggests 
activity in the worsted branch may 
ound to have increased rapidly when 
ch spindle activity statistics are 
ised. 


Cos, 


Yarn Position Atso BETTER 


TEXTILE Wor.p index of wor- 
prices in 


sales yarn March was 
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adjusted for seasonal variation; 


68.5% of the 1921-28 average. This 
compares with 70.4% in February and 
83.3% a year ago. It is to be expected 
that yarn prices should decline as long 
as raw wool prices are weak, but there 
is reason for optimism. 

Our index of worsted spindle activity 
has increased, but not so rapidly as 
the index of loom activity. This re- 
lationship usually precedes some im- 
provement in_ spinners’ replacement 
margins. While it can be argued that 
looms may have worked more on wool- 
ens, and the relative slowness of worsted 
spindles in the recovery may be due to 
a lull in knitting, it is nevertheless true 
that our yarn barometer has indicated 
a similar situation before every im- 
portant turn for the better in the spin- 
ners’ margin. In March this margin 
was the lowest on record, but already 
signs of a rounding off in its decline 
are apparent. 

Yarn prices may decline another 
month or two, but should closely reflect 
the changes in raw wool. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics woolen 
and worsted goods price index declined 
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Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. 


again in February. The index was 
80.6% of the 1921-28 average, against 
81.0% in January and 92.0% a year 
ago. But because of the sharp decline 
in the TextTiLeE Wortp index oi raw 
wool in February, the estimated replace- 
ment margin of wool textile manufac- 
turers increased further. In this re- 
spect the wool industry is unique among 
the textile branches. 

Past declines in raw wool and yarn 
prices have probably not yet been fully 
reflected in lower cloth prices. Quota- 
tions have been lowered on fall openings 
and the goods price index was probably 
lower in March. Stability in cloth prices 
will not be certain until raw wool and 
varn prices have shown more sustained 
firmness. 

The current spurt in wool manutac- 
turing activity has synchronized with 
improvement in general manufacturing 
production. As it is not likely that gen- 
eral business has yet begun a sustained 
improvement, some of the stimulus may 
be disappointing and permanent re- 
covery probably still awaits a turn for 
the better in consumer buying power. 
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Sheer, fine all-durene stockings from 
The Blenheim Silk Hosiery Mills 
are preferred by style authorities 
for sports and informal day wear. 





























NEW DURENE NUMBERS 
POPULAR WITH BUYERS 


Foreseeing a cotton summer, and a wide demand for garments 
of highest cotton quality, alert manufacturers have produced 
many appealing numbers in durene...This durene merchan- 
dise, backed by national advertising, is featured by lead- 
ing stores. 

The name durene identifies finest mercerized cotton yarn, 
and fabrics or garments into which the yarn is knit or woven. 
Durene is stronger, more elastic, more absorptive, more dur. 
able than ordinary cotton. Its soft lustre is permanent... Let 
us tell you how durene can fit into your line. Call at our dis- 


play room or write us for details. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


At the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, April 13 to 17, 
durene merchandise made _ by 
Shorts and bandeau cof sheer fine mesh durene, 
in tea rose, nile, shell pink, pastel blue, and 
white, are made by The Globe Knitting Works. 


leading manufacturers will be 
shown at Booths 196 and 223, 
adjoining. Be sure to see it. 





The spectator sports frock at the left shows a 

charming “tweedy” fabric with lustrous durene 

superimposed in Ric-Rac effect. A sunburst 

collar shapes the demure, abbreviated cap 

sleeves. This frock, from Robert Turk, keeps 
its freshness after laundering. 





a8 Oe Soha mee: 
QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


MEMBERS: 

ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., 
Mount Holly, N. C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn 
HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC.., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ric-Rac durene gives distinction to 
this modern fabric from Galey and 
Lord. It is the fabric of the dress 
shown at the right, 
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# Cotton Yarns Steadier 
Than Raw Material 


ASINESS in the raw material mar- 

ket has not had the effect that might 
be expected in yarn prices. Majority of 
spinners are holding steady at prices 
that have been current for the last two 
weeks, though it is known that many of 
them are running out of orders. Spin- 
ners’ margins are at such a low level 
that the trade feels that only an impor- 
tant change in cotton would cause reac- 
tions of note in yarn prices. 


SPINNERS HoLpING WELL 


There have been a small number of 
instances where carded weaving yarn 
spinners have accepted slightly less than 
they would have taken last week, but 
only small amounts of business for 
nearby shipments were taken at such 
figures and dealers report that the spin- 
ner in question raised his ideas again 
and duplicate orders at the low price 
were refused. This illustrates a strong 
underlying current with the leading 
producers. 

Whether it will continue in the ab- 
sence of large manufacturing demand is 
a test which the market will have to face 
during the next month. Continuation of 
firmness together with any further soft- 
ness in the cotton market, would sug- 
gest that spinners were finally taking 
advantage of the situation to expand 
margins which are in sore need of it. 

While trading has been unsatisfactory 
in volume during recent weeks, some 
improvement has taken place. Spinners 
in general have reduced stocks and the 
same policy has been followed by execu- 
tives of the largest selling organizations, 
one of whom states that stocks in his 
warehouses are only half what they were 
ix months ago. Manufacturers have 
no large stocks of yarns and immediate 
effect of expansion in goods sales would 
be felt by spinners. 


WEAVING DEMAND SMALLER 


lhere is little to choose between 
weaving and knitting counts at present. 
th being quiet; previous weeks had 
n much more demand from weavers 
‘an from knitters, large buying by 
ulators for example. . Much of it was 
‘culative on the part of manufac- 
ers and spinners must wait for im- 
vement in consumer demand. 
n outstanding development has been 
strong come-back of 20s-2 warps. 
a long period this number was 
‘ected by weavers in favor of 30s-2. 
reverse is now true and proof of 
seen in prices. It is possible to sell 
-''- 2 warps at 204c. and higher depend- 
m quality; the same price is pro- 
ble when skeins and tubes are 


wanted from dealers’ stocks. This price 
is considerably above the low point at 
which this count sold three months ago; 
30s-2 warps on the other hand are avail- 
able at present at prices that show little 
difference from those at the beginning 
of this year. Plush, cotton-worsted and 
trimming trades are taking more 20s-2. 


® Cotton Lower Under 
Continued Selling 


HE cotton market, which had 
shown a declining tendency preced- 
ing the Easter holidays, met increased 
selling when business was resumed in 
the market here on Monday. This 
seemed to include some southern selling 
as well as local selling and liquidation 
with bearish sentiment evidently encour- 
aged by prospects for warmer weather 
in the South, an idea that the advance 
of the planting season was bringing a 
little cotton out from the interior, the 
rather unsettled ruling of the stock 
market which many in the cotton trade 
study as a barometer of general busi- 
ness conditions, and the weakness of 
Liverpool and Alexandria. Prices 
reached the lowest level they had 
touched since July contracts sold up to 
11.90 on the rally of late February, with 
that position breaking below 104c. be- 
fore the end of the week compared with 
10c. the low record of the season, estab- 
lished during the middle of last 
December. 
No doubt the underlying factors re- 
sponsible for the decline have been a 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Still weak with uncer- 
tainty on new crop outlook. 
Cotton Yarns: Prices are soft in 

quiet market. 

Cotton Goods: Lack of demand 
testing current prices. 

Wool: Fairly broad, quiet trade, 
but buyers still seek bargains. 
Worsted Yarns: Marked ac‘ivity 

in bathing-suit yarns. 

Woolen Goods: Prices steady ex- 
cept in spring women’s wear. 
Silk: Prices wavering; little buy- 

ing interest. 

Silk Yarns: Thrown and spun 
both quiet; spinners await re- 
orders. 

Silk Goods: Better call for shan- 
tungs and chiffons. 

Rayon: Active buying continues 
to cut surplus. 

Knit Goods: better. 
Hosiery firming; lightweight 
underwear and sweaters in good 


eall, 


Generally 
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feeling that general business improve- 
ment was not developing as rapidly as 
anticipated early in the year and con- 
tinued doubt of an adequate reduction 
in the acreage to be planted this spring. 
The lull in the domestic goods markets 
following the activity of February and 
March seemed a more or less seasonal 
development, but reports from Manches- 
ter since the Indian political agreement 
have been disappointing, and the trade 
is beginning to doubt whether the im- 
provement in trade during the second 
half of this season will meet expecta- 
tions. 

There have been some who expected 
monthly consumption figures after the 
end of January to begin to pull up on 
last year’s figures. According to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
however, world’s consumption of Amer- 
ican lint cotton for February amounted 
to only 804,000 bales against 1,055,000 
last year, making a total for the first 
seven months of the season of 6,381,000 
against 8,105,000 last year. 

Traders had been counting less on 
trade improvement in relation to cotton’s 
statistical position, than on a hope that 
it would show a sufficient gain toward 
the end of this season to establish some- 
thing like normal estimates of next sea- 
son’s requirements. Meanwhile, reports 
concerning early prospects for the new 
crop start have been rather more encour- 
aging than otherwise. Reports still in- 
dicate a reduction of about 30% in the 
use of fertilizers, but fertilizer sales up 
.0 the first of April are hardly conclu- 
sive in their bearing upon the efficiency 
of cultivation. Sales of commercial fer- 
tilizers may be coupled with an unusu- 
ally large use of other fertilizers, and 
while a reduction in sales may presup- 
pose a small crop per acre, the yield will 
be influenced largely by growing condi- 
tions. Low temperatures during the last 
few weeks are said to have retarded 
emergence of boll weevil which is an 
unfavorable rather than a favorable 
feature from the crop standpcirt, but 
recent rains have improved sei condi- 
tions, preparations previously were well 
advanced ; there is plenty of labor avail- 
able; and recent government crop and 
bonus loans have eased the financial sit- 
uation. The trade is hopeful that with 
good weather from now on, the crop 
will get off to a good start, while there 
has been little change in ideas of the 
acreage. A prominent Chicago author- 
ity last week said preliminary condi- 
tions pointed to a reduction of 8.4%. 
It is not unlikely that cotton traders 
here are looking for a reduction of not 
over 10%. 


Light DEMAND IN SOUTH 


Mempuis, TENN., April 6.—Demand 
for cotton at southern markets continues 
light, generally speaking, but relatively 
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CHAR DONIAZE dull-lustre yarn 
has FARNED 


its popularity 







for lingerie 


and hosiery 





A position of acknowledged leader- 
ship, like that of Chardonize in the dull-lustre yarn field. 
is never achieved in a day. Chardonize yarn and the pat- 
ented OPAKE process by which it is made have been 
developed, step by step, over a period of years. There 
have been months of continuous experiment and improve- 
ment in the plant. Constantly increasing use under every 
possible condition by the country’s greatest knitting mills 

. unabated success in expanding retail lingerie and ho- 
siery markets... these gruelling tests have tried and proved 


the fundamental, superior quality of Chardonize yarn. 


These are the Chardonize standards: Permanent, inherent. 
rich dull-lustre. Sturdiness, uniformity, non-abrasiveness. 
Softness to the touch. Neat, efficient put-up. Superior 
covering power. They have given Chardonize its position 
of unassailable dominance. Merchandise made from Char- 
donize yarn is creating for itself a new, a greater retail 
volume market. Knitters, cutters. stores everywhere are 
more grateful every day for the OPAKE manufacturing 
method which has given them a_ superb, beautiful. 


trouble-free varn that pays its way, all the way. 


CHAR iD © IN A Zk. iS A TUBIZE CHATILLON YARN 


There is a Tubize Chatillon yarn for Its widespread imitation is the 


every purpose — made by the viscose, best endorsement of Chardonize. 


acetate or nitro-cellulose process. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION - 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK - PLANTS— ROME, GA., HOPEWELL, VA 
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sod demand for specialties is indicated 
the fact that sales at Memphis totaled 
early halt the total for the 10 desig- 
nated markets, during the last two weeks. 
Sales here during the week totaled 9,170 
bales against 6,275 bales last year and 
15,367 the year before, making 642,617 
bales for the season against 958,159 last 

ir and 826,915 the year before. 

lhe staple association says its March 
isiness was the best, season considered, 
the association was organized. 
Kasis on middling and better 14 in. and 
longer staples was marked up almost 
exactly as much as contract values de- 
lined during the week, reflecting the 
lisposition of owners to hold out for 
flat prices. The attitude. of holders is 
remarkably firm, considering that the 
planting season for the new crop is at 
hand and is attributable to belief that 
le carry-over of desirable staples will 
he very small. The total unsold stock 
here is only 25,500 bales and has been 
combed over frequently, first for the 
more desirable shorter lengths and more 
recently for the longer cottons. 
l'remium staples are now in relatively 
better demand than shorter cottons, with 

in. and longer notably scarce. 

lt was expected that planting would 
be begun in southern portions of 
\lemphis territory during the week but 
the weather was too cool and mostly 
too wet. Little cotton has been planted 
except in extreme southern portions of 
the belt. Much seed will be put in the 
vround during the week, weather per- 
nitting. Acreage ideas are not yet well 
lefined but incline to skepticism as to 
reduction exceeding 10%. 


S 


since 


Cotton Wastes 
Quiet and Firm 


HE cotton waste market displays 
no particular feature of importance 
this time and most dealers are in- 
ed to characterize the situation as 
‘| and uninteresting. Spinning stocks 
the Boston market have quieted down 
ewhat as has the active demand for 
strips which featured the situation 
e South during the last few weeks. 
‘Ww exceptionally choice lots of peeler 
ps were sold this week to cordage 
braid manufacturers on a basis of 
She.: ordinary good peeler strips 
ight around 73c., while No. 1 Upland 
could not be sold above 74c. 
eler comber was unchanged at 9 to 
ilthough fewer sales were put 
ugh at the higher figure than during 
‘revious week. Recent reports of 
business in British cotton mills 
encouraged exporters to look for 
ised demand for peeler comber 
this quarter; recently 1,000 bales 
+ Waste were shipped to England. 


Single Worsted Yarns 
Wanted By Knitters 


HERE is a spurt of major propor- 

tions in yarns taken by bathing-suit 
manufacturers and most spinners are 
forced to step-up their production sched- 
ules in order to make deliveries to man- 
ufacturers who waited until the last 
minute this season before placing busi- 
ness. Single counts have the preference 
with this trade, French and English 
types being wanted. 

Single 18s in 64s quality is the popu- 
lar count in French spun and is quoted 
at $1.374 to $1.40, although buyers have 
placed business slightly under this limit. 
English spun quality is available at 
$1.025 as a minimum for 50s grade. 
Spinners point out that while the vol- 
ume for the present, and probable dur- 
ing next month or more, is large, prices 
at which such counts are moving leave 
them nothing for profit. 


SPINNERS’ MARGINS SMALL 


Credence is given: to the truth of 
these reports by the action of one of the 
more important spinners of single knit- 
ting counts who has announced that his 
plant has been closed and will remain 
so until he can see business in which 
there is a profit. It is not felt that others 
will follow this course; in fact, there 
are those in the trade who profess to 
see a definite policy on the part of sev- 
eral spinners to force prices to such a 
limit that smaller and weaker factors 
will be compelled to “give up the ghost.” 

Prices of yarns show a greater re- 
sistance to lower prices and there have 
been few changes this week. One dif- 
ference is that these figures are no 
longer being cut to attract business. 
This is apparent in 1-18s, knitting, spin- 
ners formerly being willing to sell in 
volume at less than $1.024 for 50s grade. 
These spinners now report that this 
price is their absolute low limit and 
buyers can take it or leave it. 

It is interesting to note reports in the 
market that a fair number of knit goods 
manufacturers that formerly used both 
cotton and worsted yarns in manufac 
turing their lines have now turned to 
the exclusive use of worsted because of 
the low prices at which they can now 
buy these yarns in comparison with for 
mer years. Prices are so low, they say, 
they will use all worsted, and retail the 
goods at about the same prices they 
formerly obtained for cotton-worsted. 


BETWEEN-SEASON IN WEAVING 


Although there is an absence of large 
sales to weavers there is a fair ship 
ment to these mills, especially men’s 
wear, on business placed two months 
Manufacturers are busy on late 
spring duplicates in a number of cases 
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and are taking mixture yarns at a fair 
rate. There is nothing of this in 
women’s wear, demand from this trade 
having stopped suddenly when the pre- 
Easter rush was over. No large volume 
of business in women’s wear lines is 
expected until June. New season’s 
fabrics will be shown in a few weeks 


o ( )perations in Wool 
on Fair Seale 


LARGE quantity of wool moved 

out of the Summer Street district 
during March, but mill buying is less 
active now that mills have covered quite 
generously on their immediate require- 
ments. Approximately, 50,000,000 Ib. 
were taken out of the market, possibly 
more than that, and movement of foreign 
wools out of bond was also larger. All 
this buying did practically nothing in the 
way of lifting prices to a higher level. 
The foreign markets all made substan- 
tial advances. Imports during the month 
made a good gain. The affairs of the 
National Wool Marketing Corp. did not 
move along as smoothly as anticipated. ° 
Dissension broke out in Texas over low 
advances on mohair, and other develop- 
ments covered the resignation of Roger 
Gillis of Texas, president of the cor- 
poration and, later, the refusal of Draper 
& Co., Inc., sole selling agents of the 
corporation, to give further information 
to a Boston trade paper which had con- 
sistently opposed the operations of the 
corporation. 

Wool consumption in February for 
concerns reporting, approximately 85% 
of the industry, showed a gain over 
January of 4,564,000 grease pounds. As 
compared with February, 1930, the use 
of domestic wool showed a good gain 
while the utilization of foreign wool 
showed a decrease. The largest gain in 
February was in carpet wool which 
showed an increase of 2,618,000 Ib. 
Consumption of fine wool gained 1,214,- 
000 Ib. Smaller increases were shown 
in three-eighths blood and quarter-blood 
wools, but the utilization of half-blood 
showed a loss for the month of 463,000 Ib. 

Wool manufacturing in February 
surged forward, closing the month with 
a net gain over January of about 10%. 
The woolen division made a decided in- 
crease in activity of 15%, while worsted 
manufacturing gained only 5%. Feb- 
ruary was the most active month for 
woolen spindles since November, 1929. 

America bought very little wool at 
the London auction, possibly not more 
than 100 bales, having operated at the 
Australian centers tor the most part 
before the rise occurred. The London 
closing was strong, just slightly below 
the high prices of the series. Such a 
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Add the magic 


touch of style 


People pay for style. Willingly 


to your fabrics and generously. That’s why 


there’s more profit in fabrics of 


Ww | t h @ u t eX strong style appeal. 
S p U n Be c y O n Work style into your fabrics with 


Quitex Spun Rayon—a new yarn 
widely different from continuous 
filament rayon. It is softer, of 
quieter lustre. It weaves or knits into fab- 
rics of rich, dull sheen, soft fe2l, graceful 
drape—all qualities which play an important | 


role with feminine buyers. 


Use Quitex for your dress fabrics if you 
would lift them above competition. Use it 
wherever a fancy yarn is suitable. Fo: cloths 
going into sport or street wear. Or even as 
a novelty stripe. Its uses are countless. And 


its selling strength practically unlimited. 


There’s much more to krow about Quitex 
Spun Rayon—facts of interest to every aggres- 


sive producer of fabrics. A Quissett repre- 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


sentative will gladly talk it over with you. 
Samples are ready in any twist or combi- 


nation you like. Write. 


Our Quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit 
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rapid enhancement in values has rarely 
been seen, within the period of any auc- 
tion. Merinos and fine crossbreds 
showed an increase over the closing of 
the February sale of 28%, while medium 
and low crossbreds showed an average 
cain of 38%. Recent Boston import of 
\ustralian and Cape merinos included 
6,700 bales from Australia and 2,000 
bales from the Cape. 


* Brighter Prospects 
for Woolen Raws 


HE sharp advance in woolen spindle 
and card activity, in February has 
strengthened the belief of handlers of 
woolen raw materials that this branch 
of manufacturing is slated for a good 
comeback this year. Not much evi- 
dence of this expected revival in 
woolens has yet appeared in_ the 
woolen rag market. It seems that mills 
have been operating more on cheap 
wools, noils and wastes, and as the bulk 
of the business for year to date has been 
on women’s wear goods this might have 
heen expected; but as manufacture is 
turning in the direction of men’s suit- 
ings, overcoatings and similar fabrics, a 
larger consumption of rags and reworks 
may be anticipated. The rework indus- 
try seems to have turned the corner, 
but poor business over a long period is 
leaving a trail of wreckage. 
After many weeks of extreme depres- 
ion the English raw market is doing 
| little better and the rags in demand are 
howing a firming tendency. Clips are 
iso stronger. Larger business is being 
done in silver blue knits and fancy color 
stockings, also in blacks. American 
-tyle rags are very quiet, prices for 
white knits and Shetlands flat on the 
hottom of the year. 
Wool wastes in March were featured 
. steadiness in price, a slightly upward 
trend noted in fine soft wastes and in 
hoice fine spinning threads. Valves of 
‘ioreign thread wastes, particularly in 
the Bradford market, showed an ad- 
ancing trend. Dealers do not seem to 
'e alarmed over the possibility of large 
icks of domestic materials of any type 
pressing for sale. Most dealers believe 
‘hat the market is in a good position to 
spond favorably to increased mill de- 
ind. 
Prospects for larger activity in noils 
e brighter. Dealers note with interest 
sharp comeback in woolen manu- 
ture indicated by an increase of 
4% in woolen spindle activity in 
bruary. Production of noils in Feb- 
iry also showed some increase, ap- 
ximately 8% for the month. The 
ince of machine activities favored 
noil market which is more desirous 
this time of moving its accumulations 
n of adding to them. 


Spun and Thrown 
Silk Yarns Quiet 


HE passing of Easter has brought 

an even more pronounced quiet spell 
to the silk yarn mills. Both throwsters 
and spinners find difficulty in moving 
stocks, and the former group trimmed 
their prices down, in an unsuccessful 
effort to stimulate turnover. Broadsilk 
mills are not in the market for either 
type of yarn this week. Throwsters 
pick up small orders here and there, 
mostly of the emergency variety, but 
no real business is available; demand 
from hosiery mills has improved slightly, 
and throwsters are hopeful that these 
knitters may begin placing fair-sized 
orders before the end of the month. 
However, the outlook at that end is not 
too encouraging, as the hosiery trade 
is still curtailing, in an effort to reduce 
its abundant surplus. 

Spinners hold firm to prevailing 
prices, and they look for some pickup in 
shantung yarn reorders before long; 
broadsilk mills have considerable stocks 
of shantung fabrics at present, and are 
easing up on production, pending a bet- 
ter response from the cutters-up and the 
piece goods buyers. 


See-Saw Prices 


Feature Raw Silk 


AW silk prices hit two trails this 

week; all the 13/15s except the 
stable super grand 86-88% advanced 
5 to 10c. and all the 20/22 yellows, 
with the same exception, declined 5c. 
Weakness at Yokohama Tuesday 
brought the drop in yellows. There 
was little active demand in the uptown 
New York market.. Most broadsilk 
mills are restricting purchases to nearby 
requirements, and even these orders are 
small. The broadsilk industry was badly 
hit recently, due to overproduction of 
prints which precipitated a market-wide 
clearance at drastic reductions. . 

Importers have difficulty in moving 
stocks, except in small parcels. There 
was a flurry of May-June buying Tues- 
day, but importers were not hopeful that 
this would continue. These factors look 
for a series of fluctuations from now 
until the end of the season. End-April 
should bring increased call for broad- 
silks which in turn might accelerate 
demand for raw silk; prospects of any 
sustained strengthening are remote, 
however. 

Hosiery mills show interest, and some 
importers are getting orders from these 
firms for May-June delivery; hosiery 
production is still restricted, but the 
market surplus has been substantially 
reduced, and now there are signs of 
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increasing output. It would be reason- 
able to look for a pick-up in demand 
from these mills next month. 

The softness manifest this week in 
Yokohama may be the preliminary to a 
break in prices there. Yokohama has 
held firm throughout March, thanks to 
the government: ruling prohibiting ship- 
ment of raw silk from filatures to the 
coast during that month. Now, how- 
ever, shipment has been resumed and 
each day should find further augmenta- 
tion of Yokohama stocks. There is 
much uncertainty among importers as 
to the quantity of silk available in the 
interior of Japan, and this makes it diffi- 
cult to form any estimate, as to probable 
carry-over. 

Meanwhile, a few small orders for 
new season silk have begun to come in. 
Importers report a fair but not very 
profitable first quarter. Price weakness 
and the uncertain condition of the broad- 
silk market were the chief handicaps. 


Rayon Firm, but 
Has Some Weak Spots 


HE most encouraging aspect of the 

present active demand for rayon 
yarns is its effect on the surplus stocks. 
Volume of yarn in the hands of pro- 
ducers is shrinking steadily, and several 
production managers this week said 
there was a sneaking possibility they 
might enter the fall season with only 
normal stocks, meaning 30 to 40 days’ 
supply. Both knitters and weavers 
show confidence, and they are buying 
spiritedly ; orders cover a wide range of 
deniers from the ever-popular 150s down 
to the 75s and 50s. A few companies 
are still operating 100% ; the big stimu- 
lus in such a policy is the reduced price 
which has so cut down the profit margin 
that the rayon companies of more lim- 
ited resources are compelled to volume 
output, in an effort to cut overhead. 
Parallel with this high-pressure produc- 
tion come reports of price-cutting ; there 
are complaints in the market that 75c. 
rayon can be procured at 65c. It is 
doubtless true that certain companies are 
creeping under the fence as regards 
market prices; so far, however, the vol- 
ume of business done at 65c. is small, 
compared with the industry’s total turn- 
over in that range. 


SEE LONGER SEASON 


The rayon market looks for four, pos- 
sibly six weeks more of active buying. 
Demand usually wanes early in May, 
but producers are strongly of the belief 
that the season will be prolonged several 
weeks this year, due partly to its late 
start and partly to the growing confi- 
dence among textile manufacturers gen- 
erally as regards summer and _ fall 
prospects. (Continued on page 97) 
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Dykeman, Loeb & Co. 


change to Acele 


and achieve new lining luxury 





HESE experienced people 
[ tested ACELE in every im- 


portant lining weave. They figured 


du Pont’s acetate should be bet- 
ter. But they never expected it to 


come out ahead in so many ways. 


1—Du Pont acere has greater 
strength. It is unusually smooth, 


even yarn. This means longer wear. 


2—The natural glow and natural 
softness of ACELE make linings 
more luxurious. Only the most 


expensive fabrics can equal them. 


3—ACELE linings have more heat 
resistance. A tailor knows what 
this means in the workroom. 
News of ACELE linings is being 
broadcast throughout the trade. 
Everybody will be asking for them. 


See them first. See them now. 


a 
ACELE DEPARTMENT, DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY: LEXINGTON 2-0022. OUR DOWNTOWN OFFICE, 40 WORTH ST 
ee 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


TEXTILE 


Cotton Goods Must 
Face Stronger Test 


RADING during the last two weeks 

has been of an uninteresting char- 
acter and prices of print cloths have not 
changed materially although there has 
been slight easing when second-hands 
have forced sales. Spring buying has 
been largely completed and a period of 
waiting may be necessary before another 
spurt in cotton goods arrives. Much 
depends upon general business and on 
the quantity of cotton goods taken by 
such lines as bagging, tire, automobile 
ind other trades. 

Notwithstanding the recent unsatis- 
factory volume, producers are generally 
in much better position to withstand a 
period of smaller demand than they have 
heen for several years. Stocks are grow- 
ing smaller each week and although 
sales are much smaller, large selling 
houses assert there has been no inter- 
ruption in this statistical progress. 


First QUARTER A RECORD 


he first quarter of 1931 has been the 
most active three months period the 
trade has seen for a long period, the 
Hunter company stating that it was the 
largest in it’s history. The previous 
record of this firm was held by the first 
juarter of 1927 when sales totaled 271,- 
000,000 yd. For the first quarter, 1931 
they totaled 285,000,000 yd. 

Spot cotton on Dec. 30, 1930 was 10c. 
ind on April 1, 1931 10.55c. During 
the quarter the raw material market 
has advanced roughly 4c., a period that, 
is the Hunter firm and others state, was 
the most active selling quarter in the 
history of the print cloth business. 


ApvANCE Not GENERAL 


Yet during this time all print cloths 
ave not kept abreast with this price 
idvance. Cloths that have been the 
most active sellers have made fair gains, 
but not in conformance with raw mate- 
rial changes in most instances. For 
example, at the beginning of this year 
7 in. 64x60s 7.60 were quoted at 3{c. 
(n April 1 the same cloth was quoted 
t this price. An advance of only 4c. 
curred in 384 in. 64x60s, the quota- 
tion being 54c. the beginning of the 
ar and 5% to 54c. on April 1. 
Most satisfactory progress in price 
is made by 39 in. 68x72s, the cloth 
hich has been in best demand during 
uch of the time and especially since 
erest in 80-squares fell off. This 
‘vanced from 6c. on Jan. 1 to 64 to 
quoted April 1, the advance being 
to dc. a yard. 


DECLINES IN SHEETINGS 


uring the same time brown sheet- 
‘Ss, pajama checks, drills, denims and 
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tickings have shown decreases despite 
the fact that cotton was advancing. 
Reactionary trends in these, and the 
advance of 4c. in 68x72s print cloth 
show that the improvement during the 
quarter has been very selective, both in 
sales volume and in manufacturing 


margins. 


Wool Goods Await 


New Season Orders 


HERE is widespread interest dis- 

played in the fall lines of woolens 
and worsteds for men which have been 
recently opened. Sampling is more ex- 
tensive than for many seasons. Because 
of the late and scattered showings, it is 
probable that initial business placed dur- 
ing the next few weeks will be larger 
than that of recent heavyweight seasons. 
Orders are not being placed in large 
volume, but there is a steady demand for 
small lots. 

Manufacturers are still fairly busy on 
last minute orders for lightweights and 
deliveries on such orders are still being 
made, particularly in the popular grays 
for the present consumer season. These 
it is hoped will keep the looms running 
until volume business in heavyweights 
is in hand. 


Finer Woot Betnc UseEp 


Wool dealers have reported during 
recent weeks that demand for 64s and 
finer had caused a decided strengthening 
in these sorts. The cause of this situa- 
tion is seen in the goods market as prep- 
arations are being made to manufacture 
a great yardage of men’s wear from 64s 
wools this season than in any previous 
season in memory. Such fabrics are 
priced from $2.17 to $2.25 and selling 
agents assert these will be the volume 
sellers. This grade has superseded half- 
blood as the most popular for men’s wear 
in this price class. 

There has been no announcement from 
the chain stores whether they will place 
in effect a new retail price for clothing 
for men or whether they will step the 
grade up and give customers a better 
fabric. It is possible that several may 
use more fabrics made from 64s, that 
formerly used half-blood and continue 
their last season’s retail prices. 


LitTLE Distress WoMEN’s WEAR 


The most active women’s wear coat- 
ing fabrics are experiencing keen com- 
petition in order to move under post- 
Easter conditions. Although manufac- 
turers have less vardage of such lines 
left on their hands than in former years, 
there has been some cancelling of orders 
because of late delivery. Worsted crepes 
and spongy woolens are the fabrics 
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that are confronted with this situation. 

Smallness of women’s wear stocks re- 
maining in manufacturers’ hands is one 
of the outstanding features of the market 
at present; the same situation exists to 
a greater extent in men’s wear and is 
one of the reasons early buying for fall 
will probably be seen. 

New lines of women’s fabrics will be 
shown late this month and indications 
are that the spongy woolens and worsted 
crepes will be pushed again in heavier 
lines for fall and winter wear. These, 
and velvets and velours are being 
stressed as heavyweight market leaders. 
There are several selling houses which 
are predicting that bolivia type fabrics 
are due for a come-back. 


Shantungs Strongest 
of Broadsilk Lines 


OTH broadsilk weavers and gar- 

ment manufacturers are gradually 
recovering the confidence they lost in 
the recent bad slump of spring prints. 
Broadsilk houses are far from hopeful 
regarding prospects for the remainder 
of the season, and it is unlikely that 
even a rush of profitable business be- 
tween now and summer will compensate 
adequately for the break. Shantungs 
are strong, and cutters are buying 
steadily; broadsilk firms report a good 
call at that end, with orders gradually 
getting larger. 

Summer chiffons are uncertain; a few 
plains have held steady, but the sudden 
unpopularity of all prints in February 
forced weavers to clear at a price, and 
much of this distress goods is still in 
the market, awaiting takers. 


MARKET HESITANT 


The tone of the broadsilk market is 
hesitant. Large mills hold fairly well 
to their list prices, but the trade is none 
too steady at any end. The only line 
which seems actually firm is rough 
goods. The fashion approval of shan- 
tungs for summer offers the garment 
manufacturer a prompt and profitable 
market at that end, and the demand for 
shantungs is being relied on to partially 
make up for losses on prints. 


RETAILERS BuyING 


There is a steady call from retailers 
for medium and high grade printed chif- 
fons, especially flowered blue and brown 
patterns. Some novelty printed flat 
crepes, which apparently were not 
caught in the slump in February, are 
selling at list prices. Piece goods buy- 
ers are not too confident and hold down 
stocks to minimum, This is blamed 
largely on the cold weather; broadsilk 


factors look for better buying at that end, 


once the weather gets more spring-like. 
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EXAMPLE 
No. 3 


A novelty knitted 
sweater fabric using 
Montgomery 
double colored cot- 
ton knot yarn. 


The Montgomery Company 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS - 468 FOURTH AVENUE 
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‘““Get Montgomery on the phone 


—tright away... .”’ 

T has been the forerunner of many a 

profitable novelty fabric, this first step 
which so many of our customers take. As 
soon as a novelty fabric is conceived, our 
‘phone rings. And within an hour, our 
representative is on the way to the cus- 
tomer's mill—to talk over the new fabric, 
to give sound counsel on the novelty 
yarns needed. Then, back to our mill, and 
ideas take the form of sample novelty 
yarns—yarns which make up|into a fabric 
that conforms to the original novelty idea, 
because the fabric producer and our repre- 
sentative have worked together sO closely. 
When you hit upon a new idea for a fabric 
get us on the telephone. Our representa- 
tive will call quickly. There'll be no waste 
of time due to experimenting with yarns. 
Your novelty fabric will look just as you 
planned it. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk, com- 
bined into Knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine effects. 
Facilities of entire organization available for developing 
novel effects, for Knitters and Weavers. 


TINSEL 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette, Threads, Brilliants, 
Perlerett, in Gold, Silver, Antique, Steel. Bare Copper 
Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electrical Purposes. Copper 
Mop Yarns. 


MONTGOMERY 


wae and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 
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Underwear Catching 


Up with Orders 


\GHTWEIGHT — underwear lines, 

4 particularly cottons, move well, 
though less strenuously than last week ; 
the slight lull is welcome, as it is giving 
mills a chance to catch up with deliv- 
Shipments of union suits and 
athletic shirts and shorts are several 
weeks behind. Knitters believe that a 
spell of mild spring weather would bring 
the peak business of the season, and they 
look for a rush of reorders at the end 
of the month. Rayon lines are receiving 
more attention from buyers, though 
backward weather has discouraged con- 
tracting. Lightweight underwear sales 
ior the season to date have been fair, 
and a reasonable profit has accrued to 
mills; prices are very firm. 

The chief lightweight call is for 
whites, with growing interest in novelty 
stripes in men’s lines. Heavyweight 
underwear lines continue to gain, but 
ery hesitantly. Jobbers placed some 
imore “feeler” business for fall this week, 
ind mills are confident of an adequate 
turnover; they are resigned to the fact 
that the season will be about three 
months behind, however, and produc- 
tion is so cautious that pressure demand 
in mid-summer is possible. 


eTies. 


Swimsuit Stocks 


Well Below Normal 


| ATHING-SUIT producers talk as- 
suredly of a shortage in late May 
nd while much of this should be dis- 
ounted, it is not all smoke. Bathing- 
uit orders showed a noticeable slacken- 
ng in January, which prompted mills to 
curtail output, with the result that stocks 
w available and stocks which can be 
oduced—even allowing capacity out- 
put—between now and May, will total 
well below last season’s total. Retailers 
nd jobbers follow a policy of deferr- 
nent on bathing-suit orders this year, 
d should the seasonal demand swell to 
rmal proportions within the next six 
eeks, orders will be decidedly in excess 
available stocks. This situation is 
nfirmed by reports from leading bath- 
g-suit units, which tell of a steady but 
ry backward demand. 
(he tone of the bathing-suit market 
good. Prices hold firm, and several 
neerns raised their rates on a few 
‘ferred lines this week. Deliveries 
rapidly assuming summer propor- 
is; mills expect that shipments to 
tributors in all States will be fully 
der way by May 1. There is a good 
| for rayon berets, and knitters ex- 
t this demand to gain steadily; the 
lerence is for fancy effects in design 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 
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and color. Plains are competitive, but 
the market holds firm in styled lines. 
Polo shirts also are picking up. Spring 
sweater sales continue at high-pressure, 
with mills backward in deliveries ; pull- 
overs, with fancy trim are favored. Fall 
sweaters continue sluggish. 


® Hosiery Irregulars 
In Strong Demand 


OSIERY demand has slackened, 

due largely to the recent religious 
holidays, but there is no evidence of 
women’s full-fashioned losing the ground 
gained during the last three months. 
Full-fashioned prices hold firm, and 
there is a marked shortage of irregu- 
lars ; the demand for these latter lines is 
so strong that prices have advanced in 
some instances, and retailers and jobbers 
are paying premiums for spot delivery. 
Full-fashioned hosiery is strongest at 
the low-price ends, and indeed this ap- 
plies to all hosiery lines. Worth Street 
factors find a quick market for full- 
fashioneds made to retail at 79c.; prac- 
tically no distress merchandise is avail- 
able at this end and buyers are eager 
to pay reasonable prices. Consumers 
are still in economical mood, but they 
buy actively when the price is low 
enough. 

To meet this situation, numerous im- 
portant mills have temporarily discon- 
tinued output of their full-fashioned 
hosiery made to retail at upwards of $1. 
They report a satisfactory and profitable 
turnover on their low-priced lines, and 
in some cases, mills are sold into June 
on these numbers. Infants’ anklets 
picked up perceptibly this week, but de- 
mand is still behind season. 

Half-hose position has improved 
slightly, but real spring demand seems 
to be awaiting favorable weather. There 
is a steady call for men’s hose made to 
retail at 25 and 35c., the demand being 
almost entirely for fancies; spot ship- 
ment prevails. 

There is a_ considerable 
distress merchandise available, and 
prices are uncertain. Mill men are less 
confident than they were last week, but 
the undertone for the entire market con- 
tinues to improve slowly. Jobbers and 
retailers regard summer dubiously and 
refuse to cover for more than ten days 
ahead; they are decidedly more opti- 
mistic with respect to fall prospects. 
Mills are still restricting output, espe- 
cially at the full-fashioned end, and 
there is no immediate likelihood of any 
rise in surplus. 

Hosiery manufacturers now — turn 
their eyes to Philadelphia where “Knit 
Goods Week” will be observed begin- 
ning Monday, and a goodly proportion 
of the industry’s leaders will leave for 
that city this week-end. 


stock of 
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Bemberg in Children’s 
Knitted Underwear 


Sakura Silk Co. announces a new 
line of little girls’ underwear of a single 
bar, tricot wide-stripe fabric made of 
Bemberg. The fabric is said to be par- 
ticularly suitable for children’s garments. 
Made for ages from four through twelve 
years in pink, peach and white, the line 
includes vests, bloomers, panties and 
union suits with a 4-button drop-seat. 


Marine Corps Buying Textiles 


Bids were opened last week by the 
Marine Corps, Philadelphia depot, to 
furnish it with blankets and cotton un- 
dershirts. The bids opened on 80,000 
cotton undershirts were: J. P. Stevens 
& Co. 17.89c. and on sample, 17.63c.; 
Cheltenham Knitting Co., 22.5c.; Ever- 
ett Mfg. Co., 21.48c.; Elmira Knitting 
Mills, 17.17c. and on sample, 15.48c.; 
Oneita Knitting Mills, 20.33c.; Batavia 
Mills, 21.6c. and Hope Knitting Mills, 
29c. 

The following proposals were re- 
ceived to supply the depot with 10,000 
woolen blankets: Springfield Woolen 
Mills, $2.377 each; S. B. Marks Co., 
$3.06; Fansworth & Talmadge, $2.699; 
Horner Bros. Woolen Mills, $3.295; 
Parker Wilder & Co., $3.428; American 
Woolen Co., $2.76; Chatham Mfg. Co., 
$2.48; Clarence Whitman & Sons, 
$3.15; Mill Associates, Inc., $2.99; Kent 
Mfg. Co., $3.20. 


January Hosiery 
Machine Exports 


Preliminary figures compiled by the 
Department of Commerce show that a 
total of 218 circular hosiery knitting 
machines, valued at $88,018.00, was ex- 
ported from the United States during 
January. 

Of this total, Canada took 55 ma- 
chines, Spain 50, the United Kingdom 
38, France 18, British India 17 and 
Brazil 11, the remainder being made up 
of relatively small shipments to a num- 
ber of countries. 

Exports of other circular knitting ma- 
chines during the month numbered 34, 
with a value of $41,049.00. The United 
Kingdom, with 25 machines, and Canada, 
with 7, took the bulk of these exports. 

“Other knitting machines and parts,” 
to the value of $97,692.00, were exported 
in January, the United Kingdom, with 
$55,367.00, and Canada, with $26,042.00, 
being the largest takers. 

The next largest purchasers in 
the last-named group were Australia, 
with $7,367, Mexico with $1,930, and 
France, with $1,794. Brazil falls just 
below France, with $1,121; other sub- 
ordinate buyers were Peru, with $869, 
Japan with $779 and China with $522. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF BEMBERG 





“MADE OF BEMBERG” IS A STAMP OF QUALITY 


plus new low prices account for the sensa- 


tional values in Warp-Knit Fabrics of Bemberg 


Multi-multi filaments—soft fabric and drapability. 
Unmatched wet strength—extra wear and washability. 


Easily dyed —takes the daintiest pastel shades. 


‘ 

2. 

3. Resistance to heat—you can use a hot iron. 
4. 

5. Natural dull lustre —lasting loveliness. 

6. Resistance to perspiration— extra wear. 

z. 


Clear white that stays white — permanent beauty. 


These values, plus the new lower prices of Bemberg Yarn, have put 


high quality, high style underwear in the big volume price ranges 


...The following manufacturers are now making a wide variety of 


warp-knit fabrics of Bemberg: 


Kingsboro Silk Mills, Inc., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Clark Brothers, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
The Superior Underwear Co., 
Piqua, Ohio 
Sakura Silk Company, Kane, Pa. 


Thomas H. Hall Corporation, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Luxite Silk Products Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Luxor Textiles, Inc., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
O'Day Textile Mills, Inc., 


Fort Plain, N.Y. 


Fairy Silk Mills, Shillington, Pa. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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* Improved Market for 
Textile Securities 


HERE has been a general improve- 

ment during the last month in the 
textile industry, in the judgment of H. J. 
Blackford, of A. M. Law & Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. “It is true,” says Mr. 
Blackford, “cotton goods prices are not 
so high as they should be, but there is 
no reason now for these prices not being 
materially advanced.” 

On the general outlook as regards 
common and preferred stocks of the 
mills, he said: “An increased demand 
tor the lower price preferred stocks and 
for the better class common stocks is 
the first evidence of a better market for 
textile securities. During the depres- 
sion there has been very little selling in 
local markets except on the part of a 
few stockholders who have been the 
victims of a high pressure salesmanship 
of representatives of so-called invest- 
ment trusts which charge large comis 
sions and can afford to trade stocks on 
almost any basis. Bargain hunters who 
ire buying textile securities at present 
low prices are people well informed. 
indicating that stocks are gradually get- 
ting into stronger hands. An advance 
of one to five points has not been un- 
usual for the last few weeks in a number 
of stocks.” 


Botany SHows Loss 


Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., and 
ts. subsidiary, Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., show a net loss of 
53,044,148 after interest, depreciation 
ind other charges, for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930. This compares with a 
net loss of $2,104,315 reported in 1929, 
ind a net loss of $844,467 in 1928. The 
ss from manufacturing operations in 
1930 was only slightly larger than in 
1929. $1,755,567 against $1,748,634, 
ilthough in 1929 there was an inventory 
markdown of 47 per cent. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1930, 

ows current assets of $5,952,276, as 

mpared with $13,417,828 at the close 
st 1929, or a loss of $7,465,552 of which 
‘4.454.694 was in inventories. Current 
bilities decreased $4,193,554 during 
period to $727,462, the latter re- 

‘ction being due in large measure to 

e payment of $3,900,000 of notes pay- 

le. The ratio of current assets has 

roved from 2.7 to 1 to 8 to 1. 


NNUAL MEETING OF GENERAL COTTON 


\t the annual meeting of the General 
tton Corp., held April 1, at Dover, 
|., the following were elected: Sec- 
tary and treasurer, Frank L. Carpen- 
. former treasurer of the Davis Mills; 
ectors, J. Whitney Bowen, former 
isurer of the Flint Mills; Frank L. 
penter, Walter H. Langshaw, of the 


Dartmouth Mig. Co.; John Sullivan, of 
the Taber Mills; Homer Loring, of the 


United Merchants & Manufacturers; 
Percy S. Howe, Jr., and H. Nelson 
Slater. The president of the corpora- 


tion is J. Whitney Bowen, who will un- 
doubtedly be re-elected upon the organ- 
ization of the board. 

The financial statement showed that 
subscriptions up to the time of the clos- 
ing of the books for the year totaled 
$383,843, with a capital stock subscrip- 
tion of $451,042. The cash and ac- 
counts receivable items totaled slightly 
better than $100,000, with organization 
expenses amounting to $3,447. In the 
statement, the Davis Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., is valued at $450,000, against 
$159,375 for the Lincoln Mfg. Co. plant, 
due to the fact that the Davis Mills con 
tinues intact while the Lincoln plant 
has been stripped of machinery. Cur- 
rent assets amount to $106,308. 


AMERICAN TO RETIRE WEBSTER NOTES 


At the office of L. J. Noah, president 
of the American Woolen Co., it was 
announced on Apr. 2 that the company 
had called for redemption on June 1, 
1931, its $5,500,000 10-year 64% Web- 
ster Mills gold notes, dated Dec. 1, 
1923 and due Dec. 1, 1933. The re- 
demption price is 101 and accrued inter- 
est. The notes will be redeemed at the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 


CANNON ANNUAL MEETING Apr. 14 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Cannon Mills Co. will be held at the 
company’s main office at Kannapolis, 
N. C., Tuesday afternoon, April 14, at 
2 o'clock, it has been announced by F. J. 
Haywood, secretary. The company’s 
surplus at the end of 1930, according to 
an audit recently completed by Haskins 
& Sells, certified public accountants of 
Charlotte, N. C.. was $8,155,347.81. 
Total assets, including plant property. 
deferred charges and investment in capi- 
tal stock of other corporations, was 
$34,350,529.47. 

Net income for the year was $1,544,- 
638.02, against $4,160,066.89 for the 
preceding year. Dividends paid to 
stockholders during 1930 totaled $1,899,- 
944.90. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


Judge McLaughlin of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court has over-ruled 
demurrers on the defendant on a bill in 
equity brought by Jacob Genensky of 
New Bedford, Mass., a minority stock- 
holder, asking for appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Whitman Mills, Inc., of 
New Bedford, and to enjoin its presi- 
dent, Charles L. Harding from further 
liquidating the mills and for an ac- 
counting from him and from Harding, 
Tilton & Co., Inc., of Boston, his former 
selling agent. This decision means that 
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the plaintiff may proceed to trial on 
his bill. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday. 

April 1: 

Shras Mill Par Price Chge. 
36 Ludlow Peaid ; 1053 + 3 
28 West Point..... a 100 =82} —2) 
44 Associated Textile...... . 35-36} 

10 Boston Woven Hose, com.. . 58) —I3 


118 Total 
The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday 
April 8: 
Shrs. Mill Price Ch'ge 
46 ~=Associated Textile......... 35-36} ; 
10 = Otis..... se eae each ; 45 +2 
1 Naumkeag........... we 81h 23 
4 Pepperell Mfg. Co......... 79 -} 
10 += Ludlow.... ‘ ‘ 107 +2 
6 West Point Mfg.Co....... 82 
8 Nashua, pfd.......... ; 34} +5 
85 total. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on last 
sales at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock 
Exchange. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 


of dealers. 

Sale Bid Asked 
DE iis oes sen 52 45 50 
ieee ce tacnws 113 Siew wn 
PR soi én. icewekeu 18 18 20 
Associated Textile......... 364 34 37 
De cackudncakskaee 59} 59 62 
Berkshire, Associates, com.. 123 12 
Berkshire Associates, pfd.. . 404 40 
Bigelow-Sanford, com... ... 25% ards 
Boott Mills............... 1204 70 95 
MING 66. cn sc cscaes ia 803 58 62 
er 98 95 99 
Farr Alpaca.......... a 50} 42 44 
Hamilton Woolen......... 40 35 
Cs SSeS aac 40:4 steias 9 9 12 
Indian Orchard....... 20; 16 20 
EM ono 00600 105: 102 106 
Merrimack, com.. 35 24 
Nashua, com... . 7; 6 8 
Nashua, pfd... 294 33 36 
Naumkeag........... : 84 80 82 
Newmarket... ae 163 20 
Cedecaeas <ieas 43 45 55 
Pei sees 22} 
Pepperell......... 7 80} 81 “4 
Plymouth Cordage... oT ee 67 70 
ME oo ae dines’ 8) 8 


Rayon Market Active 
(Continued from page 91) 


Financial reports of rayon companies 
of the first half of 1931 are being 
awaited with unusual interest, this year, 
due to the handicap the industry is 
working under, as regards profit margin. 
There is a possibility that there will be 
a less satisfactory tale to tell June 30 
than there was on Dec. 31. Increased 
volume has certainly helped to relieve 
the pinch, but the current reports of 65c. 
rayon have an ominous suggestion. If 
reports for the first half showed de- 
clining profits, this would have a bear- 
ing on the present question of mergers 
Several companies are understood to 
have had offers, which they considered 
inadequate, in view of their 1930 re- 
ports, and it may be assumed that these 
firms: would be more ready to consider 
either amalgamation of outright pur- 
chase, if, as is very possible, their June 
30 reports indicate a drop in net return. 
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OTATIONS 


at close of business, Apr. 8, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Yarn 
Cotton Goods Cotton 
April8 April! = April 9, CARDED (Average Quality) | COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS 7 “in en a ae oe yeni | TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
; ie. SINGLE SKEINS ; S (Warp Twis 208-2 $0.32 - .33 60e-2..... $0.59 - .52 
pag re ee ge I Se | 4s tote. $0.18 228... n.23 |\o...... e- | ee 60 - 62 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35. 5$-5}« 54-5he. 6)c 10s 183 24s 33 368-2 38 - (39 808-2 72- 74 
39 “m., 68x72, 4 75. 6t-6jc. 6}-6jc. 7-7ic 12s. : 19. — Ho ke 23i- 24 408-2 39 ae 4] 908-2... 88 90 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25. 7}-7ie. 7}-7ie. Bic a "20 ag ai 25 ae: tae ee 100s-2.... 1.08 -1 10 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00. 7#-7ic. 747i 9-9}c. | 6... 7 aes" ge Pees co 
BROWN SHEETINGS i TWO-PLY ee ar, Pa WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 Sic. Sic. 73-7ic. | 108-2. no 25. tein ml ees 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 6he. 6hc. 9 -9hc. | 120-2 ; + 360-2. 31 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 5ic. 5ie. 63-7 c. | 445-2. '19} 408-2. 33 | 206-2 $0.33 60s-2......$0.51 - .53 
as... — See PEER ee s0e ( a yy 
a. a } e-2.. : coisas a 
PAJAMA CHECKS 245-2... 23) 608-2 Sina «oe: 89 0 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 bic. bic. 734-7ic SINGLE WARPS POE ss + << - 46 1008-2 1.10 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 51-5}. 5i-Sic 63-6} 10s $0. 18} 24s $0.23 
— BORA OWEB.. cass ; 
7 19 _* 25 te INGLE 
— sa _ SaeeOR 194 8 :. «B5A- . 26 SINGLES 
MISCELLANEOUS MR is cscs .20 40s.ex. ‘qual. - .37 12s $0,271 30s $0.34 35 
Drills, 37-in 3yd... 6ic. 6ic. oe | “Se . 20} ees nee . 28° ead 37 i 38 
Denims, 2..0....... 12 ©. iz ¢. 13 ¢ TWO-PLY WARPS cen ickcins : | eee a+ 
Tickings, 8 z....... 15}c. 15hc. 18-194 : 18a 29° 508 i 
peamene p te. sp aoa 74e. 7}e. 9he os $0. is ate-t za et a ee ete eiee i “Ee meet 7. a 
iave aieele gina er m2... 244-225 | 208......... i 300 608........ ; : 
hemes, 27 ey wy 8c. 8 o. 10 c. | 128-2 “194 30s-2...... .25 — .253 | 248......... 303;- .31 Te aie dha 59 - .6) 
14-2 20 40s-2 ordin. 33 Mss cak sen 33 - .34 cs ates -70 - .72 
16s-2 203 SY .41 
20s-2 .21 608-2 . 50 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 17: white, ( al 
Cotton Waste 18: waste, 16} MERCERIZI DC INES (Combed U ngassed) 
see er aa ie . ae $0 49 - .50 SMR ace $1.28 -1.29 
es ilcadid donnie unocie 9 - 9} HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) e-2........ i- 8s ....... 1.58 -1.59 
ee ee en eae 7i- 8 8s. $0.18} 22s.... a. 21}- Be BORE. sss -54- .55 120s-2....... 1.98 -1.99 
a re se a a a ls 83- 9 10s. 19 he oe .22}- .23  * ae -57 - .58 eS . 63 
Canon WIOWOR BY. . .. .....s00ccesecsecces 4-5 12s... .193 UR ie og ahi. MO 1 Ba0s scans ae = eee ges o 50s . 68 
Choice willowed picker.................... 3-4 14s. . 20 30s tying. . . 22 > oe Ot = Be “Biiasics osx ‘ ea 
a Ba cas Sulit malig ty 10 -10}3 | 16s. . 203 30s reg... .. . 26 Re 5 saris'e .69 - .70 as Goa ave's . 83 
ee SS a eee 23- 3} 18s. .21 30sex.qual. .28 — .28} | 70s-2....... .8! - .82 re 95 
White spooler (single) 7i- 73 | 20s. 213 Ms 6sskco oe = see 80s-2....... eS Se SG ae sas 1.15 -1.17 





FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Apr. 2 High Low Apr.8 Chge. 
April 10. 39 10.39 10.05 10.05 34 
May 10.49 10.58 10.12 10.15 34 
June 10.62 10.62 10.27 10.27 35 
July 10.75 10.82 10. 36 10. 38 mf 
August 10.85 10.85 10.50 10.50 »3> 
September 10.95 10.95 10.62 10.62 25 
October.... 11.05 11.13 10.68 10.72 29 
November. 11.15 3.35 10.82 10.82 . 33 
December.. 11.26 11.34 10.89 10.93 me 
January 11.35 11.43 11.00 11.03 32 
February 11.44 11.44 11.10 11.10 34 
March 11.54 11.58 11.18 11.17 Da 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Thursday, April 2 10.50 10.25 5.76 
Friday, April 3 Holiday : 
Saturday, April 4.... Holiday ‘ 
Monday, April6.... 10.45 10.20 Holiday 
Tuesday, April7.... 10.30 10.05 2.93 
Wednesday, April 8 10.15 9.93 5.62 
FOREIGN COTTONS 
Egyptian Cotton 
Alexandria Exchange, Apr. 7 Change 
Mav Sak ; 16.08 0.86 
April uppers 11.61 0.47 
Apr.-May Shipment ec. i. f. Boston 
(Tariff not included) 
Fully good fair Sak. 18.45 
Fully good fair to good U ppers. 14.25 


(By Anderson, C bewtots & Co.) 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents 


Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling........... 20 
Peruvian ig og a 20 
Peruvian Moderate Rough................ 17 
RPMRWER PE CROMER. occ scccccccsccacecs 21 
Rn SER UTR, Bi os. n wir ob xb wees beens 103 
SN Es toe dn Sule a a ae leg hole 7 to 10 
SES aera 7 to 10 


(By Gerald G. Sei New York.) 


 Sn—r rrr 
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Cotton Prices and Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Apr. 4 Mar. 28 
10 markets average 9.88 10.17 
Memphis 9.35 9.65 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


I}-in 12. 30—12. 55e. 
1 3 16-in.. 13.75-—14. 10c. 
{RRS 18. 45— 18. 70c. 
CURRENT SALES 
For 
Week Prev. Week 
5 days) Week Before 
Memphis total.. , 9,170 19,771 10,953 
F.o.b. included in total 6,287 11,097 8,342 
1G markets............ 22,697 41,730 40,879 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts........... 2,992 4,356 9,342 
Gross receipts......... 10,259 16,220 27,133 
Total since Aug. I, net.. 620,388 897,325 803,575 
Shipments 23,391 34,056 41,801 
Total since Aug. | 1,100,463 1,509,303 1,514,534 
Total stock.. 275,078 343,025 207,442 
Decrease for week 13,132 17,836 14,624 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors. 25,504 46,186 
Decrease for week 4,060 3,998 


AVERAGE PRICE APR.-MAY SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F.o.b. New England 


Middling St. Middling 
1 4-in 12}-12jc. 13 -13%e. 
}-in 134-13}c. 7 —l4he 
1 ¥-in 15 -15he. V5t-l6le. 
1}-in 194-204c. 21}-22}c. 


Basis on New Y soil: May 10.32c. 





SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


Middling Stocks 

Apr. Apr. This Last 

Markets 1 8 Sales Week Year 
Galveston. 16.50 10.10 2,311 547,492 290,448 
New Orleans. 10.33 9.93 3,287 758,304 438,634 
Mobile...... 9.80 9.45 1,354 241,474 +13,280 
Savannah.. 10.08 9.71 1,716 363,863 45,005 
Norfolk...... 10.31 9.88 184 84,729 50,846 
New York.... 10.55 10.15 200 228,658 96,067 
Augusta..... 10.00 9.56 372 92,732 82,600 
Memphis. . 9.45 9.00 6,303 261,943 331,838 
St. Louis... re | 9,953 10,971 
Houston 10.35 9.95 5,119 1,137,543 792,164 
Dallas. 9.80 9.40 2,028. 13,210 11,797 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- \ ver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
DR sis piesa es -75¢ 1.00t . 85t -75¢ 0. 88t 
Ae BR css cat . 60F .75t -75t .63¢ =. 70t 
ORS s \can eu . 50t . 50 . 60F en sae 
ME ork Kinase .35t ot) CT 
Pe aI Soh clei 50° .75* 50° .50° «51° 
RM seca aes x a 125° 1.25° 1.25% 1.2 
8.G.0.9%..... 2.00% 1.80% 2.25% 1.75% 2.06* 
ERP ebb ais x 2.75% 2.00* 3.00% 2.25* 2.71 
YELLOW TINGED 
RMR aie seer .50* .75* ,50* .50* 0. 58* 
ES occ ess -25* 1.00% 1.00% .75* 0.93* 
M.**, 1.50% 1.25% 4.50% 1.25% 1.43% 
Pacis Ws 50omie.s 2.00* 1.75* 2.15% 2.00% 2.02% 
L M.** 2.75% 2.00% 2.75% 2.75% 2.7% 
YELLOW STAINED 
RRM dew ekwvs 1.50* 1.75% 1.59% 1.25% 1.48 
BB cecee 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.03 
a 2.75° 2.50 2.75% 2.75% 2.5 
BLUE SrAINED 
sess 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1 53° 
S. M.**....... 2.00% 1.75% 2.00% 2: 00* 2.03* 
Beak ke mnaie 2.75% 2.25¢ 2.75¢ 2.75% 2.70 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. 


tOn Middling 
*Off Middling. 
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| oHI0, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 

ba (IN GREASE) oi m4 Pieergta are sats pes NR eae Ose $0. — 2 

BF Fine deine. $0.29 -$0.30 § blood.....$0.23 -$0.24| 7368 440.2222 :87}~ - 90 

MB Fineclthg.. .22— .23 gblood..... .22- .23) 229g 460.0000 - 197} 

Bj bloot .26- .27 2-30 480 elon. cass nae r “974 1.00 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA a ed aol aia dans iia aes) Mh bole aie ho 
oe (CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) 

Texas, }2 monthe..........seeceeeees $0.61 -$0.63 -_ 22}- “1:3 
a on y, MEBEIIR is ian sc seccecsacn we «oe os aeas -139} 
a ( LLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 1.50 -1.523 
me AA .$0.68 -$0.70 B-Super.. . $0.47 -$0.52 1.80 -1.85 

B A-Super > oe Sae:.. a ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
e MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ee nr $0.75 -0.77} 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-208, RE bore arsaieectueaee aterm -80 - .82} 
0.65 -$0.68 NNR 6s nae a c0ons cane eSe oan -825- .85 
is Pes rc ee os os 2-206, Séeimolbe 620000 93-90 
yggaditiy SPREE” 7 taba race a tuna # Eins 5 nies b ein can eeenwee . 125-121 

Fie and Sno medias... +«+.++++s0+-> 58 ae Peers SR <a 

svat aass PS concn nae lc. Morice ccentvnncnnsensvan -97}-1.00 

FOE: . - . « <i ss RRP ENAEE AG HERRON ‘ RIG ic cc csschadceactexcee 1.00 -1.024 

MOHAIR—DOMESTIC ee eee 1.023-1.05 
et avec tt Coe ceeseercceseeccasces $0. = ~$0. a (Oil yarns Ike. less) 

est COMDING....ccccccccvceseseveses . 

EN SYSTEN 

MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCH SYSTEM 
aie he rs 9.5 wes ans dead $1.10 -1.12 
Turkey {atf, BVGRRGS. «ccc see ccevcecess $0.15 -$0.17 1-208, 60s BE Fie TA ah ee a 4.45 of. 17 
Capefirsts... 2. + eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 71S - .18 | 606s, 640, dyed....... 0.0... cece cece 1. 374-1. 40 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING — | {7390 Soe. Warp. 212000000 ens 
(CLLA ¥ BASIS IN BOND) Sate, OO WUUD...<........:ccccccccc Oc8S 0.008 
Australia: 2-30s, 648, Fancy mixes................ 1.50 -1.523 

— eer a or res $0.52 -$0.55 2-408, 648, Zephyrs.................005 1.374-1.40 

ak: 52s. 0quseakenana aiaeaeaees a eB oo sc ccodinnsss ceric. 1. 474-1. 523 

Te re re -40- .42 — Sr ee ee a: eu 

a (IN GREASE) SIS sues cnekntsccssssess.c2: 
Montevideo: 
SEAAGR. ss 20 oc W ieee ew ade ee 60 ones x $0. " ~90. 2 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
SRR ones laa "18 — 119 | 1-308, 50-50-58eoncops................ $1.00 -1.024 
Riaias hemes ee i 1 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops................ 1.15 -1.175 

ea Se teehee etal Ree $0.15 -$0. 16 1-408, 50-50-64s on WOR asain ene’ 1. 173-1. 20 

§s, 36-40s tae eas ~~ 8 1-408, 50-50-64s Australian cops......... 1.20 -1.25 

Fa Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 

FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Solid color, 35c. additional. 

ROBO. 6. 3:s..d:eu es awe a balge eens $0.22 -$0.24 

China Combing No. i iMiscesas <a 

China Fi lling ON sk Giaahon une’ - e + 

PON AOE Gx cncs a 05 SOSs 6 0955S 0s m 

ADO, «x, niic wv ard Veoh WA Fala Ow a) se 4- .15 

Seotch black face ...... S=— 1? Sf 

East India: Kandahar... .20- .22 

WEN Cio. cee curse eee anne cade es #45 .24- .26 

SUR: 6s. si.0,c Gaetan ees Rie cae eeeants a= oan 

: 7 
Silk Yarns — 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) nicaeies 
omina . . 

lpan orsanzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.00 (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods.) 

oe anzine, oo. x ae ase 81%.. ;$ 13/15 20/22 

Japan cre 3 thd. g 0 pee ee S ; os sia 2 5 

wo ré a. - 3 thd.4 sp. crack. bob. 81% By id ae 3.65 White White Yellow 

Japan er repe, 4 thd. erack bobbins, 78% ti 3.55 Super Grand, 86/88%... $3.50 $2.75 $2.70 

Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 5.50 Special Grand, 85%..... 3.05 2.65 2.60 

A feoan x7 re enadine 4thd. . aa 5.30 Grand XX, Ss ok 0:84 2.90 2.60 2.55 

Japan crenadine 3 thd. 90%...............- 6.60 Special Crack, 81%...... 2.75 2.55 2.50 

Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns. 14/16 on me 2.35 Crack XX, 76%........ 2.60 2.50 2.45 

Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%........ 4.65 Extra Extra, 73%....... 2.50 wien cunt 

Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85% Bases tea th 3.70 Best Extra, 68%........ 2.45 
eG Hosiery tram, crack XX 78% Coe eecsecveserve 3 05 Cc on fil t t 1 14/16 $1 60 

S| S I anton filature, new style, 14/16........... 5 

rT Vo cae: a Canton filature, new style, 20/22... ee 1.55 

50/2 $3 15 aA * 7 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 1.15 

Denstie Ray on 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second 
Denier lament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 
50 5 y > ee ae ee 150....$0.75 $0 72 
51 ue Soe Fe ae ee a 
100 ee aun Sewanee 1.10 1.00 125....  .95 85 
125 S0=90 <Gunsedeaseawa 1.00 .90 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
150 an sew easaapasa™ -70 . 67 Fila- Fila- 
Ho ° sees ecccoeees a zt Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
150 Si gues 85 "92 15 24 = $3.10 65 45 $2.00 
170 Sela: So eee - 75 22 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 
170 et eo een “85 82 30 24 2.60 100 75 1.35 
200 FR late heroes 33 "72 40 30 2.40 120 8901.22 
200 Re eet an! "95 72 52 30 2.20 150 112 1.10 
300 42-6? es 69 | 180 135 .97 
4 7 
> ie 7 ‘2 ACETATE PROCESS 
900 0-144 -63 -60 | Denier Price Denier Price 
Ry Sara $2.25 2.75 | errr $1.90 
Wie tees 2.05-2.55 Piss swab baacs 1.30 
Oi vivenduncs 2.45 Cai cce'ss 1.40-1 85 
Piiecewnes 1. 80-2 76 eis adeawie’s 1 55 
a 1.65-2.45 ra saaeis 1 50 








M Wool 


















Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


NSS ng asctaesecweceese - $0.83-$0.88 
Half-blood (60-62s)......... Kanneaes ; .80- .82 
NE EN vccceduceseses e .65- .68 
pe ene .63—- .65 
EE SS eee .60- .62 
EE rere .55- .58 
WM INC ita cssi ses veedseces ——* 6 
re -ju- 52 
OG ee yhawaae . 48- 50 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (APR. 3) 

Fine (70s)......... 28}d i bid. (568)....... 183d 
Fine (64s)......... 26d eee CPU c ec acc 153 

bid. (608)....... 24d ross-bred (46s).... 13 d 

et * ee 21d 

NOILS—BOSTON 
Fin > at 48 High }bld.. $0. 33-$0. 35 
Half. bid.. 42 Low noils... 31 33 
Aver. } bid. 35 ‘38 Medium 
Finecolored. .33- .38 colored. . . .25- .30 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 

a ee $0.65 $0. 68 
Lap, finecolored................. . 48 -52 
Hard ends, fine white.............. ae 53 
Hard ends, } blood white............ 35 - .38 
Hard ends, fine colored.............. .23= 39 
Hard ends, medium colored. . -18- 0 
Card, fine white. . : » Gaaitt ih an . 28 
Burr, fine Carbonizing. Sey ee . 30 — 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRs.) 





Merinos, Coarse Light.............. $0.04}-$0.05 
Merinos, Fine Dark............... .04- .04} 
Merinos, Fine Light................ -ll- tt 
RE a5 d.watw<eeeecandndas .06 - .06) 
ein 6 ed cine een 6d éeaees -06- .07 
as oc wed wacked eeu ealdae .08 - .09 
INS be Seuceewees she kinds -244- .23 
aia oso wk ue weean ence see 5aa 
aus, MANO BEOOEM... £5 ck ccccccccces ela= .03 
eee .053- .06 
sa .064- .07 
ME IN > xa'- « 0’ a-cce-adwen's'< . 064 .07 
“se 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 

Close For the Week Close Net 

Apr. | High Low Apr. 7 Chge 
April 2. 46 2.49 2.44 2.45 -.01 
May 2.37 a. 38 2.35 2.35 .02 
June 2.36 a. 38 2.35 2.34 .02 
July. . aoe 2.37 2.34 2.34 .02 
August 2. 36 2.36 2. 33 2.33 .03 
September. 2.36 2. 36 4.24 2.33 03 
October.. 2. 36 2. 36 2.32 2.33 .03 
November. 2.35 2.36 2.32 2.34 01 


Total contracts, 334. Total number of bales, 3,340. 
Total approximate value, $8,684. Trading unit crack 
XX 13/15 white 78%. 


Rayon Waste 





Open bleached waste. .............. . $0. 134-$0. 144 
Open unbleached waste............. 5; aul 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.).......... .10 
Bleached thread waste (misc.).......... .07- .08 
Colored thread waste................. .05 
MMII oo vcs saa so acBecck dae’ .05 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops. ..... a Mane a ia bao ee+ $0. 33-0. 35 
NN a. os anew wean wewane .30 
arr er éone 12 
DUONG ONNNOS. ......... 0 ccceccoctces 13 
Unbleached garnetts..............000. 14 
eS errr re 12 
Silk Waste 
Mipines Mekal Gree BA. 666 ccc cc ccceccce $0.54 
Kibisso Kakai Triple Extra...............e0. - 48 
Prison Grand DOWD. «onc ccc cccccccevesase 5% 
Pierced Coeoons ad eka ea aise ara ae i 
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more profitable use. This is an advertisement of the industrial 


series. Reprints of preceeding advertisemenis sent free on request. 


--- And now 


LIFE’S JUST ONE 


WHEN rayon yarn reaches the final 
perfection of smooth, opalescent, 
milk-white strands, manufacturers 
are fond of saying that it’s carefully 
‘‘skein-inspected.”” @ We've used 
the phrase ourselves, at times, but it 
doesn’t half tell the story about Crown 
Brand. § In this case, yarn inspec- 
tion begins as soon as the yarn is a 
yarn... away back at the point where 
it ceases to be “‘viscous.”’ Again it’s 
inspected as the first strands from the 
cake are reeled over spindles into 
skeins of precise weight. And all 
through the cleansing-bleaching baths 
it’s watched, sampled, tested. © 
When the grand final skein-inspec- 
tion does take place, woe unto any 
weak spots or infinitesimal lumps or 


ee 


bumps that have so far “‘gotten by”! 
Our inspectors know no mercy in 
grading and classifying Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn. € And the meaning 
of all this to you is a freer-running, 
smoother-weaving rayon yarn. It is 
an actual fact that fingers can feel 
the beauty of Crown Brand in the 
finished fabric . . . in the made-up 
garment. Yet this yarn costs no more 
and some thirty different varieties are 


at your disposal. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


200 Madison Avenue New York City 


INSPECTION 


ar A 
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* To tell you what you want to know about rayon yarns and their 
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Chairman Stone of Farm Board 


to Address A.C.M.A. 


lames C. Stone, chairman of Federal 
Farm Board, has accepted invitation to 
be guest speaker at the banquet during 
the annual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, at 
\ugusta, Ga., April 24. Dr. Clarence 
Poe, Raleigh, N. C., editor and authority 
on agriculture, will also appear on the 
convention program, according to W. M. 
\lcLaurine, secretary. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Keceipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Apr. 4, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended —-—Total to Date— 


Apr. 4 1931 1930 
Domestic... 2,179,000 19,669,000 18,555,000 
Foreign 819,000 14,421,000 23,894,000 
POS casaes 2,998,000 34,090,000 42,449,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston......... 819,000 14,421,000 23,894,000 
Philadelphia a 1,264,000 10,478,000 21,159,000 
New York...... 1,143'000 14,601,000 17,398,000 

Total 3,226,000 39,500,000 62,451,000 


Hampton Co. Starts Fashion- 
Merchandising Service 


(he Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
\Mass., manufacturers of cotton and 
mercerized cotton yarns, have put into 
operation a promotional fashion-merch- 
andising service to retailers, through the 
syron G. Moon Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., 
in the interest of their Hampton Durene 


Varns., 


Parry C. Wiggin, Dean of 
\merican Woolen, Resigns 


Marry C, Wiggin, dean of American 
\Voolen Co. officials, has resigned as 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
company, The resignation as vice- 
president has already become effective, 
ugh he will continue to serve as 
comptroller until May 15. 

No successor to Mr. Wiggin as vice- 
president has been selected, but as comp- 
troller he will be succeeded by George 

ilson, of Patterson, Teele & Dennis, 
rm of accountants which has been 
ned by American Woolen Co. to 
the books and make recommenda- 
looking toward lower overhead, 

efficiency and reduced costs. 

Wiggin has been associated for 
than 50 years with the woolen and 
| business. He was manager of 
oston office of the Washington 
of Lawrence, Mass., when that 
nv was taken over by the organ- 
\merican Woolen Co. in 1899. 


G ; 
». ©. Legislature Opposes 
\nti-Nightwork Law 
unfavorable report Was rendered 
eek by the House Committee on 
cree and Manufactures in the 


South Carolina Legislature on the bill 
to prohibit employment of women and 
minors under 18 years of age at night 
in textile manufacturing establishments. 
The committee voted six to three 
against the bill. As reported last week, 
83° of the spindles in the State en- 
dorsed the measure. 


Wool Top Trading 
Begins May 18 


Trading in contract for wool tops by 
the Wool Associates of the New York 
Cotton Exchange will begin May 18. 
This decision was made at a meeting 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
members April 8. Trading will be con- 
ducted on the floor of the exchange at 
a post to be constructed for that pur- 
pose. 

Hours of trading will be from 10:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m., on Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive, and from 10:30 a.m. to 11:30 
a.m., on Saturdays. The unit of trad- 
ing will be 5,000 Ib. of wool tops. Prices 
will be in multiples of 10-100s of 1%. 
Deliveries may be made at Boston at 
the basis price and at other points sub- 
ject to freight differentials. 

The standard top on which trading 
will be based has been prepared. This 
standard will be known as the “Wool 
Top Exchange Standard.” It is an 
average American fine wool top, made 
out of merino wools, oil combed, and 
containing the normal percentage of 3% 
ot oil, including natural fat. It is pro- 
duced from average 64s wool grown in 
ard shorn from living animals in the 
United States, cleaned, scoured, carded 
and combed in accordance with the 
methods and usages prevailing in the 
industry, and of average length and 
color. The present value of the stand- 
ard top is about 8lc. 


Mayer May Head National 
Wool Marketing Corp. 


It has been reported that Sol Mayer, 
San Angelo, Texas, has been slated for 
the presidency of the National Wool 
Marketing Corp., the agency through 
which the Federal Farm Board deals 
with wool cooperatives. Mr. Mayer left 
San Angelo early this week to attend a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
which he is a member. This meeting 


was held in Chicago, April 10. He 
would have the full support of the 
Texas delegation, according to these 


reports. 

Mr. Mayer is a ranchman and banker 
and has been engaged in live-stock rais- 
ing for 40 years, most of the time in 
West Texas. He believes the National 
Wool Marketing Corp. can be operated 
successfully. 

Roger Gillis, of Del Rio, recently re- 
signed as president of the body. He 
was opposed to the corporation’s mohair 
policy and said he was “utterly dis- 
gusted with the representation afforded 
the wool and mohair growers by C. B. 
Denman, member of the Federal Farm 
Sureau, under whose direction these 
commodities were placed.” 
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Selling at Profit Urged at 
Georgia Meeting 


(Continued from page 53) 


If we take the date of the Second 
Century A.D. as the earliest visible 
record of cotton in the New World. and 
3000 B.C. as the earliest proven record 
of cotton in Asia, we have sufficient 
antiquity to satisfy our sense of indus- 
trial dignity. The centuries which ‘fol- 
low are fruitful in beauty, in technical 
evolution, in super-craftsmanship; | ut 
they scarcely leave more than a literary 
trace on historic consciousness. Europe 
contacted Asia indirectly through the 
Persians. Silk drifts in across the Con- 
tinent of Asia to the Red Sea, and the 
Nile, through the caravan route to the 
Black Sea and to Constantinople. It 
leaves a strong trace, but little is heard 
of cotton until the voyage of Vasco 
deGama around the Cape of Good Hope. 

About that time in the city of Flor- 
ence, the universal genius, Leonardo da 
Vinci, made a drawing of a flier, which 
was later executed by Jurgen in Saxony, 
and now appears on many of the spin- 
ning wheels with which we are all 
familiar, known as the Saxony wheel. 
This is the basic, underlying invention 
of the Economic Revolution, although 
three centuries before the first mechani- 
cal appearance in England. 

Later came Arkwright, the itinerant 
barber and shrewd, pitiless man of busi- 
ness, who followed the teachings of 
English economists as applied to his 
machinery; used horsepower, division 
of labor, and serial production; and 
emerged, after ten years of litigation 
over his patents, with every petition 
denied by the British courts—but worth 
several millions of pounds. He is the 
prototype of all modern industrialists. 
And one of his mechanics, Samuel 
Salter, sailed across the Atlantic in 1793 
to the new democracy of the western 
ocean, with ideas in his head and faith 
in his heart; and in Pawtucket he 
founded our own industry. 

In England and in the United States, 
the last two centuries have absorbed us 
in a gigantic and intellectual struggle 
with machinery. We have solved many 
of the mechanical and scientific prob- 
lems. We are beginning to apply to 
these solutions the acid test of research. 
We have still to solve that fundamental 
problem of beauty. 

When will men who own mills; when 
will the powers which determine the life 
and growth of mills, recognize the ob- 
vious fact that a woven fabric, intended 
for apparel or for decorative purposes, 
must have an inherent beauty of its own; 
must arouse in the potential purchaser 
the desire of possession? How long 
will it be before we begin seriously the 
training of mill executives, mill direc- 
tors, salesmen, and mechanics, in the 
fundamentals of culture? The full fruits 
of our mechanical efforts will never be 
realized: until we come to the realization 
that the beauty of a fabric is an integral 
part of a fabric, and that beauty is a 
merchandisable commodity. 
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Glanzstoff's New 


} NATURAL WHITE 
LION RAYON YARNS 
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This new NATURAL WHITE yarn assures finer and stronger 
fabrics than ever... and at the same time, definitely 
lowers costs. 


Less bleaching and dyeing is required . . . sturdier and longer 
wearing fabrics are the results . . . saves money in finishing. 


NATURAL WHITE RAYON YARN dyes superbly into clear 
pastels; and in the bright colorings now in vogue. 


It makes the whiter, clearer underwear fabrics demanded by 


MEN'S UNDERWEAR makers. 
NATURAL WHITE LION RAYON is a definite advance. . 
the result of Glanzstoff's unceasing efforts to improve quality. 


0 
AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Plant: Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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Cotton Style Leadership in 
1931 Confirmed 


fhe 1931 vogue reminiscent of the 
gay nineties has given cotton another 
opportunity to enhance feminine charm,” 
savs Katrine Hooper, chairman of the 
st\le advisory board of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers in 
her report to the fine goods section of 
the industry issued on April 6. 

\Vomen are going to continue to be 
smart regardless of price,” she adds. 
“They cannot afford to look down at the 
heel or feel down at the mouth. Fashion, 
like a good doctor, has prescribed what 
they need most. The present fashion is 
the outcome of the present day and as 
such is assured of a long swing. It is 
stabilized. 

Recognizing that sports are now her 
inalienable right she demands suitable 
costumes. Any variety of detail or color 
that fashion can devise, she is glad to 
accept, so long as it does not interfere 
with her freedom. 

l’ajamas started several years ago as 
a tad. Their very attractiveness created 
a demand from women that they be 
brought out of the luxury class and into 

necessity. They are the play suit of 
the modern day.” 


Scotch Visitors Show Interest in 
Wool Industry of Northwest 


(he expanding woolen manufacturing 
industry of the Pacific Northwest will 
be investigated by the Scottish Woolen 
lrade Delegation, due to arrive in 
Seattle, Wash., April 12 for a two-day 

The delegation, sent to the United 
States and Canada by the British De- 
partment of Overseas Trade, will visit 
ten cities in the United States, including 
| \ngeles, San Francisco, California ; 
Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washing- 

From Seattle the visitors will 
go to Victoria and Vancouver, British 
Columbia, for a tour of Canadian cities. 


Hold Industrial Congress 
in Cleveland 


second National Industrial Con- 
gress will be held in the Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio, April 13 to 
17, 1931. It will feature management, 
maintenance and materials handling. At 
the same time will be held the second 
National Industrial Equipment Expo- 
The Congress is under the aus- 


pice. of leading engineering societies. 


Dept. of Justice Looks into 
Irade Practice Conferences 


ipprehension of the trade practice 
nce industries regarding the fut- 


ur tus of their efforts to eliminate 
unt and uneconomic practices was 
tr rred this week from the Federal 
it Commission to the Department 
ot ice. At the same time that they 


art from the Commission’s evi- 
dent lesire as evidenced at the hearing 
g! to the petroleum industry, to 






preserve the codes as a practical every- 
day means of raising the standards of 
competition in industry they regarded 
with misgiving the recent consent de- 
cree negotiatel with the Bolt, Nut & 
Rivet Manufacturers Association and 
the suit brought this week against the 
Sugar Institute. The belief is expressed 
in some quarters that this impingement 
upon trade association activities will 


A Post-Depression Decalogue 


“A Post-Depression Decalogue” is 
the title of an address by Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, before the Manufacturers 
Association of Bridgeport recently. 
His ten points, which apply to tex- 
tile as well as other business, follow: 


1. Don’t blame the depression for 
everything which has marred the 
tranquillity of the economic scene 
since 1929. 


2. Don’t 
slumps. 


3. Don’t fall into the fallacy so 
general among European industrial- 
ists of expecting the wage earner to 
bear the brunt of the readjustment. 


compare peaks’ with 


4. Don’t cut loose from associated 
activities in your business. 


5. Don’t ignore the amazing power 
of the new technology. 


6. Don’t cut marketing research. 

7. Don’t overlook the stabilizing 
value of foreign markets. 

8. Don’t fall again into the perils 
of mass mania. 

9. Don’t overlook 
obsolete equipment. 

10. Don’t be stampeded by un- 
founded rumors. 


the perils of 


force industry from this more or less 
loose form of cooperative action into 
closer amalgamation of competitive 
units, thus adding renewed stimulus to 
the pronounced trend to mergers. 


“Part-Wool” Blanket Hearing 
in New York 


A test case on the right of a blanket 
manufacturer to use the term “part- 
wool” in which the wool content is small, 
is being tried before the Federal Trade 
Commission, hearings having begun in 
the case April 2 in New York. A com- 
plaint was filed against the Chatham 
Mfg. Co., and the first hearing was 
before E. C. Alvord, as trial examiner. 
Alfred M. Craven acted as attorney for 
the commission and the Chatham Mfg. 
Co., it is expected, will file a brief later. 
It is understood that cases against eight 
blanket manufacturers are being held in 
abeyance, dependent upon the outcome of 
this case. 


Army To Buy Cotton Cloth 


Philadelphia Quartermaster, U. S. 
Army, will open bids May 12, 1931, to 
supply 100,000 yd. cotton uniform cloth, 
khaki, 364 in. wide: cloth to conform 
with specifications dated Nov. 19, 1930. 
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Firm Plans “1931 Sports 
Silk Event” 


“1931 Sports Silk Event,” aiming two 
link up with the two promotional events 
run in 1929 and 1930 by the Spun Silk 
Research Committee under the caption 
of “Sports Silk Week,” will be engi- 
neered this year by the sports silk de- 
partment of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 
it is announced. 

This firm has sent telegrams to 1,000 
department stores stating that the Cohn- 
Hall-Marx organization would supply 
plan and promotion material similar to 
the 1929 and 1930 sports silk week 
campaigns. Corbett & North, Inc., 
which directed the Spun Silk Research 
Committee program from 1928 to 1930 
and initiated the “Sports Silk Week” 
promotion in 1929 and 1930, has been 
retained by Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. to 
direct this event. 


Further Activities in South on 
“Wear Cotton” Campaign 


The Southeastern Cotton Festival, 
held in Anderson, S. C., April 9 and 10, 
marked this as a feature week in the 
“Wear Cotton” movement which is 
rapidly gaining headway in the South. 
Other events of this kind were an- 
nounced recently. 

W. M. McLaurine, secretary, The 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, addressed a large group attend- 
ing a cotton style show in Lumberton, 
N. C., April 3, which was sponsored 
by the home demonstration clubs of 
Roberson County, the Woman’s Club 
and the merchants’ association of 
[Lumberton. 

An exhibit and fashion show will be 
held in Charlotte, N. C., April 23-25, 
which will also include a “Cotton Ball” 
under the auspices of the Charlotte 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
Durene Association of America will 
have an exhibit of knitted and woven 
products in the Cutter Building. 

Another event announced last week 
will be a cotton style show and festival 
held in Union, S. C., during the week 
beginning April 27. 


Wool Machinery Activity 
Expanding 


Substantial improvement in the wool 
manufacturing trades is shown by fig- 
ures prepared by the Department of 
Commerce for February, 1931. In sev- 
eral branches of the industry activity 
that month was at a more active rate 
than in the same month in 1930. Looms 
wider than 50 in. show 58.5% activity 
in February, 1931, compared with 48.6 
the previous month. Narrow looms 
were 30.0% active comparing with 27.7 
the previous month. Activity of carpet 
and rug looms increased 10% in Feb- 
ruary from January, 1931. Woolen 
spindles were 65.7% active as compared 
with 48.3%. A small increase, about 
2%, took place in worsted spindles. 
These figures are the most encouraging 
of any recently released. 
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To Knitwear... 


 CELANESE Yarn 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8S. PAT, OFF. 


Brings Established | 


Superiority 


Nothing finer can be said of hosiery or underwear—of whatever knit- 
ted construction—than that it is made of Celanese. For to any mer- 
chandise, Celanese brings its high reputation for superiority—a 
reputation won at its inception and maintained throughout the years. 
And your customers will buy with confidence, for Celanese is time- 
tested and nationally known. 

Behind the excellent reputation of this modern synthetic yarn are 
qualities and advantages that are unique. It does not shrink or stretch, 
washes easily and dries rapidly, is unharmed by perspiration, and is 
comfortable to the wearer under all conditions. For bathing suits, 


Celanese is exceptionally excellent, as it is not rotted by sea water. 
While attending the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia, you 


are cordially invited to visit the Celanese exhibit where examples 


of what the leading mills are doing with Celanese are on display. 


Booths: 342-3-4, 36%'-9-70 


Celanese Corporation of America 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Plant: AMCELLE, near Cumberland, Md. 
PHILADELPHIA—1046 Public Ledger Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C.—819 Johnston Bldg. 
BOSTON—38 Chauncy St. CHICAGO—318 West Adams St. 


CELANESE COMPANY, INC., 819 Santee St., LOS ANGELES 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by 
the Celanese Corporation of America 
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Old Slater Mill Not to Be 
Opened as Museum This Year 


Old Slater Mill of Pawtucket, 
k. |.. which stands as a memorial of the 
founding of the cotton industry in 
America, will not be opened as a 
muscum this year, President Henry C. 
Dexter, of the Old Slater Mill Associa- 
tion. stated last week. Lack of funds to 
ise a $3,000 heating system which 


yur 
will be necessary betore the mill is 
opel to the public, was given as the 
reas 

Mr. Dexter said there was only $315 
in t \ssociation’s treasury. No new 
founders, who, with contributions of 


$1,000 each have in the past been largely 
responsible for the acquisition and reno- 
yation of the old mill, were added last 
year, Mr. Dexter said, and no new ones 
solicited until business returns 
to normal conditions. 

Officers for the association were 
elected at the annual meeting this week 
as follows: President, Henry C. Dexter ; 
first vice-president, George A. Stiness; 
second vice-president, Robert R. Jenks ; 
treasurer, Charles S. Foster; secretary, 
Roscoe M. Dexter ; executive committee, 


OW 
Will be 


Benjamin C. Chase and Howard W. 
Fitz; committee in charge of the prop- 
erty, Henry C. Dexter, Charles 5S. 
] er and Howard W. Fitz. 


Beautifying the Grounds 
of the Small Plant 


(Continued from page 37) 


vladioli. Advantage can often be 
of advertised special offers of 
plants and bulbs to secure quantities at 


ually low prices. Naturally, these 
not be expensive florist’s varieties, 
for their individual size* or 
but the commoner kinds are 
effective for a general display. 
icca, zinnias, marigolds and many 
imnuals can all be grown from 
seed sown directly in the borders where 
they are to flower. Seeds of all of 
these can be had in 10c. packets, and 
ke a wonderful display at trifling cost. 
vergreen shrubs are always effec- 


he dwarfed varieties may be 
the borders, or to form small 
the lawn. The _ taller, 


grou about 
juick growing kinds are excellent for 
screening off unsightly buildings or 
alls, and filling awkward corners. 
hased while still small, say not 
over 2 ft. in height, they are easily 
transplanted, and soon make rapid 
g1 Avoid the use of trees and 
‘irubs that have been growing wild: 

ot system will be long and 

with very few fibers. Success- 

plantation of these is difficult, 


and re often than not they die 
S1OW their appearance becoming 
Q ly more and more miserable. 
‘ursery grown plants, on the other 
Nat which have been transplanted 


and had their roots trimmed, 
found to carry plenty of short 
oot-stems covered with a multi- 
fibers, 


Such shrubs, if planted 





firmly, and kept well watered in dry 
weather till they become established, can 
usually be depended upon. 

Beautifying the factory grounds is 
one of those things which may cost 
almost as little or as much as one likes 
to make it, and the best effect is not 
always the result of great expense. If 
gone about in the right way, gratifying 
results may be secured in return for-.a 
comparatively small outlay. 


New German Wool Association 
Organized 


A new textile association has been 
formed in Germany under the name of 
the German Wool Union, according to 
advices received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 


missioner A. Douglas Cook, Berlin, 
Germany. This is an association of 
associations and embraces the exist- 


ing organizations in the German wool 


trade, the wool combing plants and 
the spinners and weavers, including 


such organizations as the Wool Trade 
Union, Leipzig, the German Commis- 
sion Combing Plants of Berlin and the 
Union of Worsted and Carded Yarn 
Spinners of Berlin, and the Union of 
Wool Weaving Associations of Berlin. 

This union has for its purpose the 
promotion of the interests of the 
German wool business in general, 
particularly the representation of Ger- 
man interests in the International 


Wool Union. 


Cannon Mills Newspaper Contest 
Announced 
Cannon Mills, Inc., New York, is 


offering cash prizes for each of 12 out- 
standing advertisements of their towels 
or sheets sponsored by department stores 
in local newspapers. For the purpose 
of this contest the papers will be divided 
into three groups according to popula 
tion of the stores’ locality. Four prize 
will be offered for the best advertise- 
ments in cities of 500,000 and more: 
four in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 and 
four in cities having a population of less 
than 100,000. Judges of the contest 
will be Frederick A. Williams, Cannon 
Mills, Inc., John B. Hunter, N. W. 
\yer & Sons and Richard Flanagan, 
E. Slattery & Co. 


Finishing Activity Gains 


The National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Cotton Fabrics announces its 
monthly statement of percentage of nor- 
mal average capacity operated in its in- 


dustry for February and March as 
follows: 
1931 March 1930 
(4 Wks.) (5 Wks.) 
White & Dyed 
Combined... 61 { 46%-White 59 {| 46%-White 
| 54%-—Dyed | 54%-Dyed 
Fast Black.... 19 18 
Logwood Black 35 47 
eee 80 9] 
1931 February 1930 
(4 Wks.) (4 Wks.) 
White and Dyed 
Combined... 58 { 46%-White 63 { 48%-White 
54%-Dyed | 52%-Dyed 
Fast Black.... 19 23 
Logwood Black 30 44 
POU cncncse OF 85 
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A. J. Pfeiffer, Inc., Absorbed by 
Pfeiffer Silk Corp. 


A. J. Pfeiffer, Inc., well known silk 
throwing firm, of New York, with 
plants at Scranton, Dunmore and East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., has been absorbed in 
a new firm, known as Pfeiffer Silk 
Corp., it is announced by Albert J. 
Pteiffer, who is president of the new 
company. The Pfeiffer Silk Corp. has 
been chartered in New York State with 
a capital of $1,020,000. Mr. Pfeiffer ex- 
plained that the purpose of the change 
was to give the new firm full ownership 
of the Pennsylvania mills which hitherto 
had been operated as separate com- 
panies. The new firm will engage prin- 
cipally in commission throwing, such as 
hosiery yarns, silk and rayon crepe 
yarns. The three Pennsylvania com- 
panies, thus merged are: West Park 
Throwing Co., Scranton; Sherwood 
Throwing Co., Dunmore, and Water 
Gap Throwing Co., of East Strouds- 
burg. 


Fancy Work on Plain-Stitch 
Outerwear and Underwear 
Machines 

(Continued from page 49) 


f the 


it would change the character « 
goods or start a new kind of trouble. 
He did not know that other mills were 
running the big hooks successfully. 

A couple of second-hand machines 
were bought for a line of bathing suits. 
hese had been run on cotton underwear 
for 20 vears, with the result that they 
had badly worn cams, cut thread guides, 
and a worn bed plate. At least the legs 
were good and held up the frame per- 


fectly. Add a new drive belt, and the 
picture is complete. The knitter had 
ground the holes out of the cams, 
smoothed out the cuts in the guides, 


patched up the low spot in the bed plate, 
put in new needles, and knit a few yards 
of holes. He had an 11l-cut with single 
18s yarn—good yarn—but he was stuck. 
His other machines were running per- 
tectly. Enter the roadman. 

The roadman made some adjustments, 
lowered the dial, shortened the cylinder 
stitch, and tried the machine. There 
were no holes, but the stitch was much 
too tight. After explaining to the 
knitter the principle of a full and short 
dial, he took out the dial, sent it to the 
shop, and ordered about § in. ground 
off the outside edge. 

When the dial came back, the knitter 
went carefully through each slot with 
emery string to take out any rough 
edge. When it was put in the machine 
and let down to about the cylinder level, 
there was plenty of space, so the needles 
were put in and set to knit. It was 
noticed that the dial stitch cam could 
be let out to relieve the strain, and a 
fair piece of goods was made. But a few 
holes were in sight. More adjustments, 
dial lowered a trifle, cylinder stitch 
raised a shade, the take-up slackened— 
and away it went. Nothing like experi- 
ence, plus what the other fellow knows. 
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ovelty Yarns... 
Nothing but Novelty Yarns... 













That's all we spin in our mill. Novelty 
yarns only . . . day in and day out 
. . « until they become second nature 


to us. 


That is why we readily grasp the effect 
you want in your finished fabric—be it 
knit or woven—and quickly produce 
yarns that send off your novelty fabrics 


to a good start on the market. 


Silk—Rayon—W orsted—Cotton in any 


combination. 





TOULSON YARNS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. | 


| ae 
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Program for S.T.A. Eastern 
Carolinas Meeting 


[he semi-annual meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, as previ- 
ous!y announced, will be held at N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., April 17, 
10:00 A.M. The program will be in 
charge of N. B. Hill, Kinston, N. C., 
chairman of the division, and will in- 
clude introduction of the speaker by 
Prof. Thomas Nelson, an address of 
welcome by Dr. E. C. Brooks, and re- 
spouse by Walter C. Taylor. 

vo questions for discussion are: 


what viscosity oil is most suitable for 
the lubrication of spinning spindles, and 
what is the best practical system of 


keeping numbers from lapper room to 
the spinning room ? 


Silk Shipments 
hy Canal Gain 


(Continued from page 59) 


satisfactory adjustment may be reached, 
permitting the railroads to recapture the 
usiness. 

‘he story behind the coast-to-coast 
shipment of raw silk, gives a dramatic 
elimpse of modern transportation meth- 
0 Time, care of cargo, and security 

the major considerations. Special 

ns run from Seattle, Los Angeles 
and other Pacific ports, to New York; 
these trains cross the continent in 85 
irs, making no stops, except for 
‘hanical reasons. This, plus the 11 
days by water from Yokohama to the 
coast, brings the total travel time by 
this route down to 15 days. The Canal 
route, on the other hand, takes 16 to 20 
s, which added to the 11-day trans- 
Pacific trip, gives a total of 27 to 31 


silk train is a real transconti- 
il flyer; it gets preference on all 
during its cross-country dash, and 
detectives guard the valuable cargo from 
the moment it pulls out of the yards at 
the Seattle or Los Angeles terminal, 
until it rolls into the yards of the United 


States Testing Co. at Hoboken. From 
the point of view of delivery at the New 
end, the facilities for rail or water 


are about equal, as the plant of the 
testing company is close to the Hudson 
River piers where the Canal boats dock. 
the silk importers, the issue is 

y an economic one. The main 


point perhaps, is that all the silk—or 
n if it—should come the same way. 
he current uncertainty, the splitting up 
ot cargoes between Canal and rail, with 
the price differences involved, is a bad 


for the silk industry, as it com- 
s the estimating of costs and prices 
idy difficult enough in the present 
t market. 
he railroads meet the $6 request 
early date, they will have little 
‘ ty in getting a possible 90% of 
the tandard silk business, silk men be- 
The change would not affect 
grades of silk, however. Silk 
ind Duppioni, also go by Canal 


2 


. 


and they will probably continue on that 
route, because the delay involved, is less 
important, as these grades represent 
lower interest and insurance investment. 


N.Y.K. Lines to Land All Raw 
Silk at Vancouver 


B. W. Greer & Son, Vancouver, 
B. C., recently announced that in future 
their company, the N.Y.K. Steamship 
Co., will land all its shipments of raw 
silk from the Orient through the port 
of Vancouver. It is claimed that this 
will make Vancouver the leading silk 
handling port on the Pacific Coast, as 
the N.Y.K. company is the third line 
to handle this commodity through the 
British Columbia city. 


Annual Lowell Textile Show 


It is announced by the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation of Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass., that the annual play and 
ball to be held in the Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium has been postponed from 
April 10 to April 17 because of con- 
flicting attractions. The play this year 
is to be “The Mystery Man,” and the 
proceeds are to benefit the athletic asso- 
ciation of the institute. 


Yardsticks of Performance 
in the Weave Room 


(Continued from page 52) 


which the weaver is putting new bob- 
bins in the magazines or in the shuttles 
of his looms. 

Item 3, other working time, covers 
all working time that cannot be placed 
under Item 1. Weaver's weaving time, 
or under Item 2, filling magazines or 
shuttles. The time included here is 
time that is spent by the weaver in the 
performance of work while the looms 
are running. All work on_ stopped 
looms goes under Item 1. 

Item 4, personal time, includes all 
time that is taken by the weaver for his 
personal needs. 

Item 5, idle time, is all time during 
which the weaver is on the job but not 
doing anything pertaining to his work 
In other words, this time is the time 
taken for rest. 

Item 6, time off job, is the time dur- 
ing which the weaver is away from his 
looms for anything other than for per- 
sonal needs. It includes, for example, 
time spent in the examination of defec- 
tive cloth or in attending to any other 
matter incidental to his job. 

Item 7, inspecting and walking time, 
represents the time that is consumed by 
the weaver in walking from loom to 
loom and in inspecting each loom while 
it is running to see that the cloth is 
perfect. Because of the difficulty of 
measuring this item, it is computed by 
subtracting from the total time of the 
weaver the sum of Items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, 

The analysis of page 2 of Fig. 5 is 
a typical division of the weaver’s time. 

To have a complete analysis of the 
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operations that must be performed to 
keep a set of looms running is essential 
to the obtaining of greater productive 
efficiency and of better quality in the 
fabric. A typical analysis for a set of 
fourteen automatic cam looms is given 
on page 1 of Fig. 5. As this analysis 
shows, the operations can be grouped 
under: (1) weaver’s operations; (2) 
fixer’s operations; (3) other opera- 
tions, Items to be included under these 
headings can be described by consider- 
ing the manner in which the test is 
taken. (To be concluded in issue of 
TEXTILE Wortp, for April 18, 1931.) 


® 


Business News 
Torrington Acquires Lydall & Foulds 


(Conn.) Co. has ac- 
quired H, Lydall & Foulds Co., South 
Manchester, manufacturers of  knitting- 
machine needles, and will move the busi- 
ness to Torrington. 


The Torrington 


J. S. Peterson Represents 
Fairbanks, Morse in South 


J. S. Peterson is now representing the 
scale division of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
in the textile territory served by the At- 
lanta (Ga.) office of that company, having 
recently been transferred from the Chicago 
headquarters. 


James Gould Joins Commercial 
Factors Corp. 


Robert G. Blumenthal, president of Com- 
mercial Factors Corp., has announced that 
James Gould has joined that organization 
in an executive capacity commencing April 
1. Mr. Gould was vice-president of the 
Shawmut Corp., a subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass., for 
the last six years. 


W. H. Wiewel Now Sales Manager 
of Timken Steel & Tube Co. 


Walter H. Wiewel has been made sales 
manager of the Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, Ohio, replacing A. J. Sanford, re- 
signed. Mr. Wiewel, has been associated 
with the company for several years as man- 
ager of steel sales in New York City. He 
will make his headquarters at Canton, Ohio. 


H. S. Lowndes to Represent 
Babbitt Bros. in South 


H. S. Lowndes, of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed southern sales representa- 
tive for Babbitt Brothers, of Fairhayne, 
Mass., manufacturers of loom crankshafts, 
succeeding E. D. Roy, who died recently. 
Mr. Lowndes will handle the Babbitt line 
in addition to that of the E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., which he has represented for 
same time in the southern territory. 


B. L. Hornby to Represent New Era 
Electro Devices in New Bedford 


B. L. Hornby, for many years Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., representative of the Ciba 
Co., Inc., has been named manager of the 
New Bedford, Mass., sales office now being 
opened by the New Era Electro Devices, 
Inc., of Chattanooga. Official announce- 
ment of Mr. Hornby’s appointment has 
been made. The devices company manu- 
factures electrical controls for looms, with 
plants in Chattanooga and offices in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Charlotte, N. C., in addi- 
tion to the new office. 
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Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has been appointed a member of the newly 
created advisory banking commission of 
North Carolina, by Gov. O. Max GARDNER. 


+ Sruart W. Cramer, head of the cotton 
mills at Cramerton, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed on the group committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to 
make a study and see what can be done to 
stabilize employment without governmental 
assistance. 


+ Harotp E. Wapery, who since 1929 
has been general sales manager of the 
Firth Carpet Co., with plants at Firthville 
and Auburn, N. Y., has been named presi- 
dent to succeed Frep Booru, who has been 
named chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Wadely has been a director of the com- 
pany since 1927, 


+ James T. WarpLaw, who has been con- 
nected with the Charlotte and Spartanburg 
offices of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
for several years, resigned, effective April 
1, to accept an executive position with 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. He will 
be associated with BEN W. MontTGoMeEry, 
president and treasurer, in the active man- 
agement of the mill 


+ J AMES P. BERGIN, one of the owners of 
the Israel Putnam Mills, Inc., Wilsonville, 
Conn., has been elected town treasurer of 
Webster, Mass., where he lives. 


+ S. ODENHEIMER, president of the Lane 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the recently formed Association 
for Increased Use of Cotton. 


+ Dennis D. O'CONNELL, proprietor of 
the Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 
Mass., presided at the dinner tendered to 


James C. DONNELLY of that city on his 
elevation to the Superior Court bench, 
which was held at the Wachusett Country 
Club, West Boylston, Mass., on April 4 


* Ropert LaAssirErR, prominent textile 
executive of Charlotte, N. C., who has been 
a director of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation for more than 12 years, will attend 
the 25th anniversary meeting of the board, 
which will be held at the White House, at 
Washington April 11. 


+ BeecHer M. Crouse, president of 
Skenandoah Rayon Corp., Duofold Health 
Underwear Co., and a director of the Utica 
Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, 
Utica, N. Y., was married in New York 
City on March 28 to Miss Maser A. 
WHEELER, of Utica. 


TA. C. 


the 


GacE has resigned as director of 
Mohair Institute, effective April 1 


He will continue to act as consulting ex- 
pert for the institute, however. Mr. Gage 
is a tormer secretary of the National 
Mohair Growers Association. 


+ Epwin A. CLare, president of the Athol 


+ Acnew H. Banwnson, president of NE S 


about 


MEN 





Berkshire 


Oberlaender, 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., who this 


Gustav of 
week gave $1,000,000 to the Carl 
Schurs Foundation for the promotion 
of cultural relations und fostering of 
good will between the United States 
and Germany. This donation is only 
one of a number of gifts and endow- 


ments, which it is said, Mr. Ober- 
laender will make, im disposing of a 
large fortune accumulated during a 


third of a century in the textile indus- 
try. Messrs. Oberlaender, Thun and 
Janssen of the Wyomissing Industries, 
Inc., have cooperated for years in mak- 
ing gifts for charitable and philan- 
thropic purposes through the Wyomis- 
Foundation, which they estab- 
lished, with Hans Gramm, W yomissing, 
as secretary. All three are natives of 
Germany. The latest gift is to aid 
American citizens who may wish to 
study in Germany. In selecting these, 
special attention will be given to those 
qualified to interpret their findings to 
the American people. 


SIG 


+ Joun W. Lasett of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has been re- 


(Mas Mie. Co., has been elected chair- elected a selectman of the town of North- 
mal dvis ommittee of that town bridge, Mass., receiving the largest vote 
for t ie ve cast at the annual town election. 

3 S B: Ha president and * W. J. BEcKER, treasurer of National 
general superintendent t P. H. Hanes Automotive Fibres. Inc., Little Falls, N. Y., 
Knitt ( is ann ed himself a can- has returned from a cruise to Bermuda. 

1 i e-C lt s De! t 

bi ‘ t {i Winstor * H. WapswortH CRAWFORD, agent for 
> ( pposit the Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass., 
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has been appointed a member of the com. 
mittee to arrange for the 200th anniversary 
celebration of the town of Dudley, Mass, 
in 1932. RatpnH K. Hupsarp, president 
and treasurer of the Packard Mills, Inc, 
Webster, was named vice-chairman of the 
committee. 


+ Joun F. Rearpon, agent for the Gros.- 
venor-Dale Co., No. Grosvenor Dale, Coun., 
has been elected a director of the Rotary 
Club of Putnam, Conn. 


+ W. H. Cooper, formerly general man- 
ager of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., is now making his 
home at Daytona Beach, Fla. 


+ Apert J. Mazor and Mitton L. Davis 
who have been associated with the York- 
shire Knitting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., since 
its formation 16 years ago, became officers 
of the company last week, according to 
Davin FRANK, president. The firm now 
consists of Davin and Maurice FRANK 
and the two new officers. 


+ F. ALBert SAUTER, a graduate of Rut- 
gers University who has spent some time 
in studying the practical aspects of silk 
dyeing and finishing in New Jersey, has 
been added to the teaching staff of the tex- 
tile chemistry and dyeing division oi 
Clemson College (S. C.) Textile School 
as laboratory assistant. 


+ Miss Caruertne Gossett, of Charlotte, 
N. C., was named by Gov. GARDNER as 
“Miss North Carolina,” to represent that 
state at the Southeastern Cotton Festival, 
held at Anderson, S. C., April 9 and 10 


+ Mi_sourn B. Amos, of High Point, 
N. C., a senior in the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College, won the 
southeastern oratorical contest held at the 
Farmville State Teachers’ College, Farm- 
ville, Va., on March 27. Mr. Amos spoke 
on the causes and effects of the business 
depression. 


* WitttamM BaALMFoRTH, superintendent of 
the Brookside Mill of Abbott Worsted Co., 
Nabnasset, Mass., has sailed for his first 
visit in 24 years to his old home in Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, England. 


* Maurice HENpRICK, superintendent of 
Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, has been elected 
a member of the board of trustees of 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, by the 
Legislature. 


* Haroip J. WALTER, general superintend- 
ent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., 
Inc.; Witi1AM J. Brapy, treasurer of the 
Waucantuck Mills; STANLEY H. WHEE- 
LOCK, president, treasurer and superintend- 
ent of the Stanley Woolen Co., and SAMUEL 
R. Scort, assistant-treasurer of S. F. Scott 
& Sons, Inc., all of Uxbridge, Mass., have 
been reappointed members of the unemploy- 
ment committee of that town for the 
ensuing year. 


+ Watton Da.ton, Monson, Mass., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of 
the La Porte (Ind.) Woolen Mills of 
Samuel Fox’s Sons, Inc. 


+ Cryp—E M. Payne, who has been con- 
nected with the Portage Hosiery Co., 
Mauston, Wis., for the last 16 years, will 
serve as assistant superintendent at the 
Portage, Wis., plant, starting Feb. 1. 


+ R. S. Rice, with a wide experience 2s 
superintendent of textile mills in Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been appointed manufacturing 
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superintendent of the Hinsdale (Mass.) 
Mills being operated by the Hinsdale Trad- 
g Corp. 


+ Arpert A. Gordon, superintendent of 

the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 

\Vorcester, Mass., and Mrs. Gorpon, have 
turned from a European trip. 


+ Ernest Moore, formerly associated with 
E. Loper & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
recently accepted a position as designer 
with Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., suc- 
eding Bentz B. Howard, who has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with the 
Ziverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
anville, Va. 


+ FRANK CHARBONNEAU, overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at Pequot 
Mills, Salem, Mass., who has not been 
late for work once’ since he first entered 
the employ of the company April 1, 1881, 
was honored by the executive force and 
fellow overseers last week on the occasion 
f his completing 50 years in the mill. 


+ \W. A. Van Tine has resigned as fore- 
nan of the finishing department of the Ford 
Mig. Co., Waterford, N. Y. 


Col. Leroy Springs 


Colonel Leroy Springs, one of the 
South’s leading cotton manufacturers and 
bankers, died at his home in Charlotte, 
N. C., April 7 at the age of 69 years. 
Yeath was due to a throat infection which 
developed several days previous. Ile was 
resident of the Lancaster (S. C.) Cot- 


Mills: the Eureka Mills, Chester; Ker- 
aw (S. C.) Cotton Mills and Fort Mill 
S. C.) Mfg. Co. Leroy Springs & Co 


are bankers and cotton merchants at Lan 
caster and transact a large business, filling 
spinners’ orders, buying and selling cotton 
fhe firm is a member of the New York 
New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. 
Col. Springs had many other important 
terests, being president ot the Lancaster 
Bank; Laneaster & Chester Railway Co., 
| the Lansford Water Power Co.; he 
vas vice-president of the Bank of Ker 
iw, and a director of the Catawba Ferti- 
Lancaster Cotton Oil Co.; Na- 
nal Loan & Exchange Bank and Union 
itional Bank (both of Colunybia, S. C.) ; 
rst National Bank of Camden, S. C.; 
ink of Kershaw; Savings Bank of Fort 
ll: Southern Home Fire Insurance Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; and Prudential Fire 
urance Co., of Greenville, S. C. 
lle was a trustee of the Mutual Life 
surance, of New York; a member of the 
amber of Commerce of the United 
tes; the American Manufacturers As- 
iation; American Bankers’ Association: 
ith Carolina Bankers’ Association; New 
gland Manufacturers Association; Cot- 
Manufacturers’ tf South 


er t0< 


Association of 
rolina (of which he was vice-president), 
| Southern Manufacturers Club, of 
irlotte, N. C. 
le took an active part in State affairs, 
g on the staff of Gov. John P. Rich- 
colonel from 1886 to 1890, 
was also deeply interested in educa- 
Col. Springs was chairman of the 
of trustees of the Lancaster Graded 
ol for years. He was active in poli- 
in his section of the country and was 
f the leaders of the Democratic party 
South Carolina. He was a delegate 
e Democratic national convention in 
1888, 1904 and 1912. In 1924 
convention was held in New 


On, as 


ears, 


that 


* L. L. Hayes has been made 

mechanic for the Fountain Cotton 
and the Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., 
boro, N. C. 


+ J. D. Rogers has accepted the position 
of master mechanic at the Belton (S. C.) 


Mills. 


+ C. M. TrRIpPLett is now head of the card- 
ing department at the Gem Yarn Mill, 
Cornelius, N. C. 


+ Joun H. THompson, Sr., overseer of 
dressing at the Franklin (N. H.) Mills 
of the M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., resigned 
that position March 29. Mr. Thompson 
had been employed in woolen mills for 
61 years, 41 years for this firm. He has 
been succeeded by WiLLttAmM S. THOMPSON, 
formerly overseer of dressing at the Black 
River Mill of the American Woolen Co., 
Ludlow, Vt. 


master 
Mills 
Tar- 


+ Danie. WILLIAMS has been transferred 
from second hand in spinning at the Ent- 


wistle Mill No. 2, Rockingham, N. C., 
to a similar position at Entwistle Mill 
No. 1, to succeed Wat Tucker, who re- 


signed as second hand in spinning to become 
overhauler for the Cannon Mills at Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 


Obituary 





Leroy Springs 


York, both the colonel and his wife were 
delegates. 

He was born at Fort Mill, York County, 
S. C., on Nov. 12, 1861, the son of A. 
}axter and Julia Blandina, Baxter Springs, 
and is a direct descendant of an old 
family which emigrated to this country in 
1717. He was a student in the University 
of North Carolina from 1878 to 1880 and 
began his business career as a salesman 
for Springs & Burwell in wholesale grocer- 
ies in 1880. 

In 1884 he founded the firm of Leroy 
Springs & Co., which dealt in merchan- 
dise at wholesale and retail at Lancaster. 
Col. Springs organized the firm of Springs 
& Shannon at Camden, S. C., in 1885; 
Kershaw Mercantile & Banking Co., in 
1888; Springs Banking & Mercantile Co., 
at Heath Springs, S. C., in 1889; the 
Bank of Lancaster in 1889 and the Bank 
of Kershaw in 1904. 

In 1896 Col. Springs began his career 
as a successful cotton manufacturer when 
he founded the Lancaster Cotton Mills 
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+ J. D. CAMpBELL has resigned as second 
hand in spinning at the Whitmire (S. C.) 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Inc., to accept the position of night over- 
seer of spinning at the Henrietta (N. C.) 
Mills No. 1. 


+ Jennincs Moss, formerly of West Gas- 
tonia. N. C., has assumed his new duties 
with the Mayfiower plant of the Cramerton 


(N. C.) Mills. 
+ G. W. McKEnzIE is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Monroe (N. C.) 
plant of the Manetta Mills. 


+ J. R. RicGIns is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Spofford Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 


+ ArtHUR Tuorpr, Gastonia, N. C., has 
arrived at Atlanta, Ga., to assume his duties 
as foreman of the spinning department of 
the duck mill operated by the management 
of the Federal prison. 


* L. W. WILLIAMs is now night overseer 
of weaving at the Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


+ J. R. Woop is now second hand in one 
of the departments of the Washington 
Mills, Fries, Va. 


and in the following years, the Eureka and 
Springstein and Kershaw Cotton Mills, the 
latter in 1913 

Colonel Springs took great interest in 
religious matters. He was a former trus- 
tee of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., 
and had donated many thousand dollars to 
the Presbyterian College at Clinton and to 
various churches of this denomination in 
the State. 

He is survived by his widow, one son, 
Captain Elliot White Springs, war ace, 
who is treasurer of the Fort Mill Mfg. 
Co., a brother, who is a member of the 
New York Cotton Exchange and two 
brothers in Charlotte. Funeral services 
were held at Charlotte Wednesday 


Giles L. Wilson 


Giles L. Wilson, Spartanburg, S. C., 
southern representative of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, died at the David Hospital, 
Statesville, N. C., April 2, from pneumonia 
which was the aftermath of injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident on March 
27. He was 64 years of age. Mr. Wilson 
vas born in Gaston County (N. C.) and, 
after his graduation from Wofford Col- 
lege, entered the banking business in South 
Carolina. He was a former examiner for 
the State of South Carolina, and was con- 
nected with the Florida National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla., before joining the staff 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute. Mr. Wil- 
son is survived by his widow, who was Miss 
Nancy Crigler, of Spartanburg, and a 
daughter, Mrs. William Sibley, of Spar- 


tanburg. One sister also survives. 


W. H. Childs 


W. H. Childs, president of W. H. Childs 
& Son, Ine., New York, died at his home 
in that city March 31. He was in his 80th 
year. Mr. Childs was in the cotton goods 
business for the last 63 years, starting 
when he was 17 years old with Bartlett, 
Reed & Co. In the early 80s he started 
in business for himself. In 1902 the pres- 
ent firm was incorporated. He is survived 
by his widow and one son. He was a 
trustee of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, treasurer of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants and a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution 
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*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. The 
20 citizens of the town who have pur- 
chased the remaining real estate of the 
mills are to form a voluntary trust to 
hold the property for investment. The 
men have organized by electing the fol- 
lowing officers: Chairman, George E. 
O'Toole; treasurer, Ivan N. Moulton; 
trustees, the officers, Dr. Charles R. 
Abbott, Nelson E. Mather, Herman J. 
Brockelman, John D. Hamilton, and 
Robert E. Freel. 


*American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., opened its No. 1 cotton mill April 
2. All five mills of the cotton division 
are now in operation for the first time 


since June 7. 


Narragansett Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
reopened April 6 after 11 months idle- 
ness. About 400 persons will be benefited. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., is arranging for early increase in 
operations in its worsted division and 
will give employment to additional work- 
ers on an overtime basis. 


Gastonia, N. C.,, 
(Manville-Jenckes Co.) operating for 
several months on a curtailed sched- 
ule, has began operating on a five and 
one-half day daylight schedule. This 
brings the plant within about 50% of its 
capacity. 


Loray Division, 


Liberty Spinning Co., Inc., Maiden, 
N. C., has resumed operations with a 
reduced working force on a day shift, and 
expects to increase production in the 
near future with a night shaft. The plant 
was recently acquired by new interests, 
headed by R. L. Sullivan, Newberry, 
a & 


Grace Cotton Mills Co., Rutherfordton, 
N. C., has replaced its Breton Minerol 
Process which has been in service since 
1925, with the 1931 model. 


Spofford Mills, Inc., Wilmington, 
N. C., formerly the Delgado Mills, which 
have been acquired by the Seaboard 
Public Service Co., an Insull subsidiary, 
resumed manufacturing operations this 
week. David Tousignant is superin- 
tendent in charge. 


*Globe Mfg. Co.’s varn mill at Gaff- 
ney, S. C., which was recently sold to 
Alfred Moore and associates, will be 
in operation again, it is expected, after 
a year’s idleness. C. L. Chandler, one 
of Mr. Moore’s associates in the pur- 
chase, states the mill was bought to be 
operated, and he expects it will be run- 
ning before long. 


*Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C., has 
awarded contract for re-roofing its plant. 
involving the expenditure of $150,000, to 
the Townsend Lumber Co., of Anderson, 
according to announcement of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., mill engineers, who drew 
plans and specifications for the project. 
Work is to begin in the immediate future. 


Blacksburg (S. C.) Spinning Mills, a 
5,000 spindle carded yarn plant, was re- 
cently purchased by Charles S. Williams, 
of the Gastonia (N. C.) Textile Machin- 
ery Co., from Carl H. Hart, York, S. C., 
trustee in bankruptcy, for a considera- 
tion of $28,931.00. The sale was con- 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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firmed at a meeting of the mills’ creditors 
held in the office of H. D. DePass, 
referee in bankruptcy, Spartanburg, 
S. C., Apr. 3. It is understood that the 
new owner has not yet determined just 
what disposition of the property will 
be made. 


Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill has let 
contract for the erection of a large brick, 
two-story building in the mill village. 


Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., is advancing its production sched- 
ule, and has adopted a full-time operat- 
ing basis through Saturday of each week 
until further notice. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., East Cornwall 
(Ont., Can.), have let bulk contract to 
John Entwistle, Cornwall, for construc- 
tion of a $12,000 additional story to the 
mill. Plans call for one-story, 90x150 ft., 
brick and concrete walls. 


Wool 


Worsted Co., 
Village, Conn., recently purchased by 
William Dunn, of Woonsocket, R. L., 
has been bought by William K. Litch, 
of Danielson, Conn. The sale did not 
include the machinery and equipment of 
the plant, which will be immediately re- 
moved by Mr. Dunn. The plant has 
been closed for over a year. 


Central Inc., Central 


*Channing Smith Textile Corp., Cherry 
Valley, Mass. At the first meeting of 
its creditors held before the referee in 
bankruptcy in Worcester, Mass., on 
April 2, Joseph Talamo, a Worcester at- 
torney, receiver for the property, was 
appointed trustee in $10,000 bonds. He 
described a tentative plan of reorganiza- 
tion that is under consideration. This 
provides for paying claims of small 
creditors in cash, and issuing to the 
larger stockholders, who will agree to 
the plan, stock in a new corporation that 
would operate the mills. He stated that 
some of the larger creditors have agreed 
to advance such money as will be neces- 
sary to make this plan work out. He 
added that proceedings were in progress 
to dispose of a considerable amount of 
finished stock in storage. This is said 
to be worth about $60,000. 
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Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., ar 
running on an_ overtime production 
schedule. A night force is also operat- 
ing in the carding department, with 
prospects for continuance for some weeks 
to come. 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
Lowell, Mass., has resumed operation- 
in its mohair sorting department after a 
curtailment of several months. A ful 
working force will be employed for a 
indefinite period. 


Bee ess ae 





Smith Mills, Inc., Worcester, Mass 
have made a 10% wage reduction, effec : 
tive April 6. Some of the employees a 
including weavers, walked out when th = 
notice was posted on April 2 and th 
plant was practically at a standstill fo: 
a day or two. Officials denied that 





strike was declared. 

Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., Web i 
ster, Mass., will open about April 15 
after an idleness of two years. 

Branch River Wool Combing Co, PS 


Inc., North Smithfield, R. I., has plans 
under way for an addition to its mill, to 
be used for a sorting and storage unit 
estimated to cost about $40,000. Lock 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., are the engineers. 


Northern Textiles, Ltd., Owen Sound 
(Ont., Can.), will start this month o1 
erection of an $8,000 dye house adjoining 
existing plant on Fifth St. Plans 
for one story, 38x80 ft. 


Knit 
nul 

Lawrence Knitting Co. Methue: 
Mass., manufacturer of knitted goods 
has filed voluntary petition in bank 
ruptcy in United States District Court 
at Boston. The liabilities total $62,584 
and the assets $8,590. 


Cal 





Kansas City Knitting Corp., which ha- 
been located in North Kansas City, Mo.. 
for the last eight years, has begun mov 
ing its machinery to Trenton, Tenn.. 
where the company will occupy a re 
cently built and greatly enlarged mill 
building. It will take about six weeks 
to complete the transportation of ma 
chinery, it is said. 


Avon (N. Y.) Knitting Co., through 
its president, C. F. Holcombe, has made 
a general assignment for benefit of 
creditors, the assignee being Austin W 
Erwin, of Geneseo, N. Y. Liabilities of 
the company are listed at $48,000, most 
of which are trade accounts and which 
include a mortgage of $16,000 on the 
plant, while assets are listed at approxi 


mately $25,000. 


Cornell Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn. 
N. Y., have changed their corporat . 
name to Belmont Knitting Mills, Inc. 


*Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Co. will 
soon award contract for the addition to 
its plant, which will be constructed at 
a cost of $90,000. This building wil! 
include a dveing and finishing depart- 








nt and will permit the employment of 
proximately 100 persons when com- 
ted. When the additional machinery 
d equipment have been installed the 
acity of the plant will be doubled. 






‘ i G. Hoch is plant manager. 

rh 

cs ; Triumph Hosiery Mills, York, Pa., 
ce running day and night, including 
a saturday afternoons. The plant has 

Rs ugh orders to keep it in full operation 


summer. New machinery was re- 
ntly installed to produce lace net and 
e top hosiery. 


Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, Dallas, 
xas, are doubling the number of their 
ployees and running two shifts daily 
mm 5 am. to 11 p.m. 





i 

MA 

ie 

et 
. 
3 


ve Knit-Rite Hosiery Mill Co., Prince- 
ton, W. Va., recent purchaser of the local 

ill of the Princeton Hosiery Mill Co., 
will begin production on April 15, giving 
be cniployment to about 85 persons. 


| Silk 


Willm.antic (Conn.) Silk, Inc., has 
ork well on the way again for their 
w throwing mill after a delay of sev- 
eral weeks. Oliver L. Willard, con- 
tractor, is now laying the concrete floor. 


Gold Star Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
cently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local silk mill, will 

represented by Philip R. Licker, 126 
larket St., Paterson, an _ attorney. 
lavid Lipshitz, Paterson, is the prin- 
pal incorporator. 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., Scranton, Pa., 
cording to an announcement by J. 

ldward Havey, general manager, will 
move its weaving department to Beth- 
hem, Pa., and will use its large Fig St. 
nt at Scranton, entirely for the throw- 
r of silk. The changes will have been 
upleted not later than Aug. 1 and will 
sult in 200 additional persons being 
ployed in the local plant, Mr. Havey 
ted. 


Canadian Silk Products, Ltd., Sher- 
oke (Que., Can.), have plans ready, 
d work will start shortly in connection 
th erection of $75,000 addition to their 

manufacturing plant. Plans by 
illiam H. Wardwell, consulting engi- 
tr, Montreal, call for erection of boiler 
ise, as well as addition to plant. 


ees 7 Be 
> PEE: * 





Rayon 


Napon Rayon Corp., Clifton, N. J. 
ury H. Parmelee and Augustine J. 
lv, co-receivers for this company, 
e filed their final accounting with the 
irt of Chancery, showing receipts of 
610.75; disbursements, $112,059.07, 
a balance of $17,551.68. 


lennessee-Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
n. The Ridge Construction Co., 
hester, N. Y., general contractor for 
new addition to mill of this company, 
_awarded a sub-contract for brick- 
tk to Pyle Bros., Kingsport, and 
rk on superstructure is expected to 
ompleted by the close of this month. 





idicates previous mention of project. 





The new cellulose mill will cost close to 
$1,000,000, with machinery. 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Hopewell, Va., 
is completing the installation of addi- 
tional machinery at its local mill and 
production schedules are being advanced 
in different departments. The plant is 
expected to be running full in all divi- 
sions about the middle of May. 


Finishing 
Fabrics Finishing Corp., North Ber- 
gen, N. J. Receivers for this company 


have disposed of the North Bergen mill 
of the Gramercy Textile Printing Co., a 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 13 to 17, 1931. 


National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Directors’ meeting, 
April 13; annual convention April 
14, 1931. 


Textile Color Card Association 
of the U. S., meeting in New York, 
April 15, 1931. 


North Carolina State College, 
Textile School, Style Show and 
Textile Exposition, State College 
Station, N. C., April 16, 1931. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, an- 
nual meeting, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 16, 1931. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Eastern Carolina Division, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. April 


17, 1931. 

Textile Division, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineering, 
Birmingham, Ala., April 20 to 23, 
1931. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention, Bon Air-Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Augusta, Ga., April 23 to 25, 
1931. 


National Assn. of Textile Print- 
ing Colorists, 35th Annual Meeting, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Pater- 
son, N. J., April 25. 


Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Parker 
District High School, 
S. C., May 8, 1931. 


Phi Psi Textile Fraternity, 29th 
Annual Convention, Bradford Arms 
Hotel, Sagamore, Mass., May 8-10, 
1931. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineering (including Textile Sec- 
tion), general meeting. Hartford, 
Conn., June 1 to 3, 1931. 


Philadelphia Textile School, 
Alumni Business Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, June 4; Annual “Cruise” 
and Banquet, June 5, 1931. 


Southern Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, (Place to be an- 
nounced later) June 12-13, 1931. 


The Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina, Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention, Sedgefield 
oy Greensboro, N. C., June 19-20, 
1931. 


American Society for Testing 
Materials, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, June 22 to 26, 
1931. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932. 


Greenville, 
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subsidiary, at Main St. and the State 
Highway, to the Alaska Chemical Co., 
which owns adjoining property, and 
which will use for expansion in its busi- 
ness. A consideration of $60,000 was 
given for the plant. 


Miscellaneous 


Hollywood Felt Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif., recently organized with a 
capital of $50,000, to operate a local mill, 
will be represented by Samuel C. Cohn, 
711 Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles, an at- 
torney. The incorporators include 
Maurice M. and Benjamin I. Cohn, Los 
Angeles. 


Imperial Asbestos Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal., care of Erma B. Sanders, 
Pomona, Cal., has been formed with a 
capital of $650,000, to operate a mill in 
this vicinity. A. M. and J. L. B. Boul- 
lioum, and S. J. Brubaker, all of Los 
Angeles, are principal incorporators. 


Walker Webbing Co., Inc., Fall River, 
Mass., has been formed with a capital 
of $10,000, to take over and succeed to 
the company of same name with local 
mill at 38 Hillside St. Elisha H. Small 
has been elected president; Reuben C. 
Small, vice-president; and Norman C. 
Small, 497 Prospect St., Fall River, 
treasurer. 


*Bast Fibres, Ltd., North Chelmsford, 
Mass., has incorporated a Canadian com- 
pany, with John J. Raskob, Jr., presi- 
dent, and contemplates the establish- 
ment of plants in Toronto and Montreal 
for the manufacture of synthetic linen. 
The head office of the company will be 
in London, Ont., where another plant 
will later be built. The company 
will establish other smaller plants from 
time to time in Quebec province. 


Houston, Tex. Local interests have 
arranged for the immediate construction 
of a new rope and twine manufacturing 
plant to cost about $150,000, with ma 
chinery. The names of the principals 
are temporarily withheld. 


Peter H. Corr Cotton Waste Co., 
Taunton, Mass., is said to be planning 
rebuilding of portion of mill on Court 
St., recently damaged by fire with loss 
reported at $30,000, including building, 
equipment and stock. 


North Bergen Embroidery Works, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J., recently formed 
with a capital of $100,000, to operate a 
machine embroidery plant, will be repre- 
sented by Nathan Braitman, 591 Summit 
Ave., Jersey City, an attorney. Samuel 
Greenberg is one of the principal incor- 
porators. 


Union Wadding Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has awarded a general contract to A. F. 
Smiley, Pawtucket, for alterations and 
improvements in its mill on Dexter St., 
to cost about $12,000. 


Toronto (Ont., Can.) Wool Scouring 
Co. is busily engaged in moving its 
plant and equipment from its old 
premises on Mark St., to No. 11-17 
Carlaw Ave., Toronto. The new 
premises, besides enabling the company 
to increase its production, will enable it 
to undertake carbonization of wool, a 
process which it was impossible to carry 
out in the old plant. 
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A ceiling that 
“SWEATS” 


is a_ thie 


— RE on the ceilings of textile 
mills is a danger signal that warns 


of trouble ahead costly trouble. 


For condensation, if allowed to continue, 
means that eventually the roof structures 
will rot away. and that fabrics and machin- 
ery will be damaged by the steady drip of 


moisture. 


Uninsulated roofs are responsible for this 


trouble . . . they permit condensation. 


Moreover, they leak heat. They add greatly 
to the cost of maintaining comfortable 
warmth during the winter months. And 
they fail to provide protection from the 
sun’s rays in summer. 

These costs can be cut, these working dlis- 
comforts improved with Celotex Roof In- 


sulation Board. 


For Celotex prevents condensation. It aids 


production by protecting mill workers from 


CELOTEX 


of profits 


sweltering summer heat. It pays for itself 
many times over by the saving it effects in 
winter fuel bills. 


The economies provided by Celotex, its aid 
to year ‘round production, have earned for 
this insulation board a place in the textile 
industry which is regarded by many manu- 
facturers as indispensable. 


Celotex Roof Insulation Board is quickly 
and easily applied on new or old buildings 
over any type of roof deck, and under any 


built-up roof covering. 


We have figures which prove through actual 
use the savings that are possible with Celotex 
Roof Insulation. Write for these facts. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: Alex- 
ander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales 
distributors throughout the world. 





BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


ROOF INSULATION 


WORD CELOTEN (REG. U. S. PAT, OFF.) IS THE TRADEMARK OF 
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AND INDICATES MANUFACTURE BY THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
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